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STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS AND SYNTACTIC LAWS 
A. De Groor 


The subject of ‘laws’ has been a favourite topic with linguists since the time 
of the Neogrammarians in the nineteenth century. The famous ‘phonetic 
laws’ have been a slogan for two generations. A new era was ushered in by the 
Swiss scholar Ferdinand de Saussure, and about 1928 by the Russian prince 
Trubetzkoy. This era is marked by the discovery of laws of a quite different 
kind, so-called ‘structural laws’, by Trubetzkoy,! Roman Jakobson,? and others. 
It is a curious fact that all these laws are concerned with phonology or morphol- 
ogy, and that the subject of syntactic laws hardly ever, if ever, crops up at all. 
Of late, however, much research work has been done in the field of syntax, es- 
pecially in the United States of America. It may be worth while to make an 


attempt at distilling laws from it, and to make a few suggestions for further 
research. 


First, I want to say a few words on the title of my paper: Structural Lin- 
guistics and Syntactic Laws. 

The combination of Linguistics with Structure is a modern one. To some 
people it has a somewhat magical or mystic ring. To others it is merely a slogan 
of modernism. Both parties are wrong. Structural linguistics is neither a 
mystic nor a modern concept. It is clearly definable by one short phrase. It is 
linguistics that is interested in the structure of languages. It starts from the 
hypothesis that a language isasystem. One may accept or reject this hypothesis, 
but the notion of structural linguistics is clear. 

On the other hand, structural linguistics is as old as linguistics itself. I need 
hardly refer to sweet or sad memories from our school days, and to the experi- 
ences of parents of school children. I am referring to the famous paradigms of 
French, German and Latin grammar: amo, amas, amat,andsoon. The man who 
first drew up any such paradigm may be called a structural linguist. These 
paradigms are not inventions of our school teachers. They go back to the 
Middle Ages, to classical antiquity, and even to the grammars of old India. 
Structural linguistics looks back upon a most honourable past. 


1N. Troubetzkoy, Zur allgemeinen Theorie der phonologischen Vokalsysteme. Travauxdu 
Cercle Linguistique de Prague 1, 1929, 39-66. Grundzuge der Phonologie, Travaux du C. L. 
de Pr. 7, 1939. 

2? Roman Jakobson, Prinzipien der historischen Phonologie. Travaux du Cercle Linguis- 
tique de Prague 4, 1931, 247-66. 
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Speaking about ‘laws’, I propose to confine myself to syntactic laws. The 
term ‘syntax’ is a most unpleasant one as it may convey anything from morphol- 
ogy to the theory of the sentence, and anything between. So I shall confine 
myself to stating that by syntax I mean the theory of the sentence. 

Any attempt at defining the sentence is a hazardous venture. The number 
of existing definitions amounts to one hundred and sixty three, to which I ven- 
ture to add the one hundred and sixty fourth. But the situation is not so bad 
as it may seem to be. We are faced here with a most curious and paradoxical 
fact—noticed even by logicians: everybody knows what a sentence is, but science 
is at a loss to define it. Anybody, an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Chinese, or 
a native from America or Africa can give without any difficulty examples of a 
sentence from his own language, and yet no definition has met with general 
approval. So here too I shall confine myself to stating that by ‘the sentence’ 
I mean the sound unit for the use of words. ‘This is the one hundred and sixty fourth 
definition. It may recommend itself by being the shortest ever given. 

A famous distinction has been made by Ferdinand de Saussure. I mean the 
distinction between language and speech. Language is a system of signs, speech 
is the use made of these signs. This distinction is analogous to that between 
bridge and a game of bridge. Bridge is a set of signs, of cards, and of rules for 
the use of these cards. A game of bridge is not only a sometimes pleasant pas- 
time, it is also a series of personal acts; the use of cards, and the application of 
rules. So language is a system of signs, e.g. of words, it is the domain of gram- 
mar. Speech is the field of pronunciation and of stylistics. 

This distinction, which is generally accepted, has presented scholars with a new 
problem. It has been asked whether the sentence is a unit of language, or a unit 
of speech. The question has been answered in two different ways. 

The late professor Sechehaye from Geneva, a pupil of de Saussure, distin- 
guishes between sentences of language and sentences of speech. Sentences of 
language are sentence types. Sentences of speech are actually spoken sentences.‘ 

On the other hand, according to a famous dictum by Mr. Alan H. Gardiner 
from Oxford, the word is a unit of language, the sentence is a unit of speech.® 

Which of them is right? 

Mr. Gardiner’s proposition has the advantage of simplicity. Moreover, an 
actually spoken sentence is certainly a unit of speech. But if the sentence should 
belong to speech, this would lead to the inevitable and somewhat baffling con- 
clusion that it lies outside the field of grammar. The sentence would belong 
exclusively to pronunciation and stylistics. No grammarian, however modern 
he may be, will accept this statement. 

In my opinion Mr. Gardiner has overlooked a few points. In the first place, 
an actually spoken word is a unit of speech also. The English language has 


3 John Ries, Was ist ein Satz? Prague, 1931. Karl Buhler, Sprachtheorie. Jena, 1934, 
p. 356 fgg. 

4 Albert Sechehaye, Essai de classement des espéces de phrases et quelques observations sur 
les trois cas de l’hypothétique en Latin. Bull. de la Soc. de Lingu. de Paris 35, 1934, 58-75. 

5 Alan H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language. Off. 1932, p. 63. 
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only one word more. But when I say more and more there are two words more, 
two units of speech. So also a word, when it is actually used, is a unit of speech. 

On the other hand, any sentence from any language is subject to the rules of 
the game. A language is not only a set of signs, it is also a set of rules for the 
use of these signs. The rules for the form and the contents of the sentence vary 
enormously from one language to another. In speaking of sentences of lan- 
guage Professor Sechehaye had in view these rules. These rules are certainly 
grammatical rules. 

These considerations may offer a rather simple solution of the problem. To 
put it in terms of linguistics: a sentence is a concrete fact, the result of an actual 
act of speech. The sentence is an abstraction. So a sentence is always a unit of 
speech ; the sentence of a definite language is an element of that language. 

Thus we have established the place of the sentence in the whole of linguistic 
sciences. It is in accordance with traditional grammar and common sense: 
the sentence of a definite language belongs to the grammar of that language. 


Modern linguistics, after much painstaking work, has also thrown fresh light 
upon the structure of the sentence. 

Traditional grammar holds that a sentence has always two elements, preferably 
two words: a subject and a predicate.® If not, it is often called ‘elliptic’. Sen- 
tences such as Mary! O! Hallo! Ouch! are called elliptic sentences. Also Damn! 
which is bad language, but good grammar. This belief is still wide-spread, at 
least in the teaching of Dutch schools, but also among scholars. It underlies 
the whole of analysis in our school grammars. It is a remnant of Greek logic. 
A sentence should contain a statement. But as far as I know, no Greek logician 
ever proposed that every sentence contains a statement. On the contrary, 
already the famous Greek sophist Protagoras acknowledges the existence of 
other sentences, e.g. wishes. The traditional conception is due to grammarians. 
It does not account for the broad fact that many sentences do consist of one word 
only, and do not express a statement at all: Mary! Stay! O! St! Yes. Awhole 
dialogue may consist of a series of one-word sentences. 

Yet a sentence has always two elements, or, more justly, two strata. It al- 
ways refers to something in reality, and it always expresses a mental attitude of 
the speaker towards this something. So it has always a word or words, and it 
has always a definite intonation. It has a stratum of reference, and it has a 
stratum of expression. This may be called the law of the two strata of the sen- 
tence. 

This law accounts for the fact that a sentence may as well have one word as 
more than one. For reference to something one word is often sufficient. This 
law shows also that the traditional analysis of our schools is not sentence analysis 
at all, but only analysis of word groups. It is completely at a loss to analyse a 
one word sentence. Any sentence, however, can be analysed into word or words, 
and intonation. 


6 Hermann Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte®, 1920, p. 124. 
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This insight into the structure of a sentence leads us to another observation. 
There may be a conflict between the two strata. There is not always a perfect 
agreement between the meaning of the words and the purpose of the intonation. 
The words may mean a judgment of the speaker: he knows. By means of a 
definite intonation they may be used to express a statement: Hé knéws. But 
another intonation makes the sentence a question: Hé knéws? And another 
intonation makes it nothing but an exclamation: He knéws! A child is hurt and 
exclaims: Ouch! The father is startled and asks: Ouch? Or, if his reaction is 
ironical, he may simply state: Ouch. In the last case the interjection, which 
means no statement at all, is used to express a statement. Any word or word 
group may be combined with any type of intonation. 

This again leads us to another structural law of the sentence. The real pur- 
pose of a sentence is always expressed by its intonation. In case of conflict be- 
tween the meaning of the words and the purpose of the intonation, the latter 
prevails. The sentence Ouch? for instance is not an exclamation, but a real 
question put by the father. If we call the words the first stratum of the sentence 
and the intonation the second, we may say that the second stratum of the sentence 
prevails over the first. 

This law is, of course, very important in practice, in any dialogue. It is 
generally overlooked by linguists because of its commonness. But it has also 
curious theoretical consequences. An age-old problem is the classification of 
sentences. It goes back, as far as we know, to Protagoras and Aristotle. It 
has greatly interested logicians, psychologists and linguists of the nineteenth 
century. It has never been solved by means of a generally accepted theory. 
This is due to the simple fact that the starting point has been wrong. Scholars 
have always tried to classify sentences—their verbal content, and have applied 
this classification to all languages spoken or ever to be spoken. This is a priori 
impossible. The real purpose or content of the sentence is conveyed by its 
intonation, and sentence intonation and the system of intonation, may vary 
from one language to another. So sentences have to be classified according to 
their intonations, and this classification too may vary from one language to. 
another. So the whole discussion and the whole problem has to be taken up 
afresh and from a new angle. This may seem to be a little disappointing. In 
reality it is only a symptom of the liberation of linguistics from logic, another 
step to the autonomy of linguistics. 


Now I should like to draw attention to another fact. It is of primary impor- 
tance to morphology, but has also some bearing upon syntax. Words always 
refer to something in reality. The reference may be implicit, but it is always 
there. Even the interjection ouch refers to something in the given situation. 
But the intonation of a sentence always expresses a personal attitude of the 
speaker as such: an emotion, or a wish, or a statement, or the wish that the 
hearer may make a statement, i.e. what is commonly called a question. So 
words always have an objective meaning, intonation is always subjective. The 
first stratum of the sentence is the objective one, the second is the subjective one. 
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But words may have a subjective meaning too. That is exactly why there 
may be agreement or clash between the words and the intonation. The follow- 
ing, for example, have subjective meaning: All interjections, also yes and no; also 
the vocative in some Indo-European languages, e.g. in Latin: Marce, mi fili! 
Also the imperative. All these are in agreement with exclamatory intonation. 
Subjective is also the indicative mood, also the words yes and no, for which 
predicative intonation is appropriate. 

Much has been said about the classification of words according to theirmean- 
ing. I propose that the most important distinction between meanings and 
meanings is that between objective and subjective meanings. In the field of word 
classes it distinguishes in all languages the interjections from all the other word 
classes. In morphology there has, for instance, been much discussion about the 
place of the vocative in the system of cases of the noun, as it seems to have no 
meaning at all. It certainly means no ‘relation’, as the genitive, the dative, 
the ablative etc. do: patris, of the father, patri, to the father, (a) patre, by the 
father, etc. Professor Hjelmslev from Copenhagen has cut the Gordian knot 
by frankly declaring that the vocative is no case at all. No grammarian of 
Latin will agree with him on this point. Evidently one point has been over- 
looked here. The vocative has a real meaning of its own, but it is a subjective 
meaning. It expresses a personal wish or intention of the speaker. It lies on 
another plane than the casus obliqui. It is directly opposed to the nominative. 

The same holds true for the imperative fac, make, as opposed to the infinitive 
facere, to make. The same holds true for the indicative facit, he makes, or 


bark (dogs bark) as opposed to the participle barking. It is the well-known dis- 
tinction made by Otto Jespersen between ‘juncture’ and ‘nexus’. Barking dogs 
is a pure reference, dogs bark is a personal judgment or statement made by the 
speaker. Other languages have other such oppositions. Russian, e.g., has an 
opposition of the attributive adjective to the predicative one. And soon. I 
shall point out presently that this distinction has also some bearing upon syntax. 


It has also been asked what is exactly the form, the acoustic mark, of a sentence. 
It is again Professor Gardiner who has occupied himself with the subject. As 
far as I see, the only mark he attributes to the sentence is the final pause. It is 
contained in his definition of the sentence, which I may be allowed to quote in 
full: “‘A sentence is a word or a set of words followed by a pause and revealing 
an intelligible purpose.” 

I shall not dwell on this definition, I only want to discuss the final pause. We 
may best approach the problem by starting from three examples of the sentence. 

1. John came in—Mary went away. 

This is clearly one sentence. It is different from two others: 

2. John came in. 

3. Mary went away. 

The first sentence has a final pause, but also a clearly marked pause after the 
word in. The latter does not mark the end of the sentence but the end of the 
first part of its intonation. Evidently the real mark of the sentence is not the 
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pause, but the unity of intonation. All three sentences are marked by unity of 
intonation. The sentence is a sound unit, a unit of intonation. This agrees with 
our definition: the sentence is the sound unit for the use of words. The final 
pause ’is only one of the marks of the sentence. 


I am coming now to the second part of my paper. The sentence has two 
strata. It remains to be asked what is the structure of these strata. 


It is obvious at first sight that the verbal content of the sentence varies enor- 
mously from one language to another. In written English the combination of 
a noun with a verbal predicate is highly favourable: Mary sleeps. The subject 
is obligatory even if it refers to nothing at all. Jt rains or it drizzles. In Latin 
the finite verb without a subject is much more common: Facit, he makes, Venit, 
he comes, Pluit, it rains. In other languages there is no finite verb; it may even 
be doubtful whether they have any such word class as our verb at all. Other 
languages, e.g. American Paiuti, differ from English in other no less striking ways. 

Yet I venture to propose that all these languages, however widely they may 
vary in details, have one common feature. In all of them a sentence contains 
a word or a word group, and in the latter case either a co-ordinate or a subordinate 
group. One word: Mary! Come! Yes. A co-ordinate group: Least said, soonest 
mended. German: Ehestand—Wehestand. French: Tel mattre, tel valet. A 
subordinate group: Barking dogs! Mary sleeps. Dogs bark. A co-ordinate group 
has an indefinite number of members, a subordinate group always has two mem- 


bers. Every member of a group is either one word, a co-ordinate group, or a 
subordinate group. There may be, however, borderline cases between word and 
word group, or between co-ordinate and subordinate groups. 

The structure of the system then is as follows: 





one word more than one word 





co-ordinate group subordinate group 


Mary! Yes. Men, women, children. Dogs bark. 
Barking dogs. 














This may be called the law of sentence content. It should be the base and start- 
ing point of any analysis. It does away with the dogma of subject and predicate. 

I have to admit that this law may be contested. No less a person than Prince 
Trubetzkoy maintained, some years ago, that there exists a third type of group, 
the predicative group.’ So he distinguishes, to take an example from English: 

1. co-ordinate groups: men, women, children. 

2. subordinate groups: barking dogs. 

3. predicative groups: dogs bark. 

7N. Trubetzkoy, Le rapport entre le détermine, le déterminant et le défint. Melanges 
Bally. Geneve, 1939, p. 75-82. 
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As a matter of fact the distinction between predicative and not predicative 
(or: attributive) groups is a very important one. In many languages, e.g. in 
Chinese and many Indonesian languages, it is clearly marked by word order. 
In Javanese iti omah means ‘this house’; omah iti means ‘the house—it is this’. 
It is essentially the same distinction as that between barking dogs and dogs bark, 
between ‘juncture’ and ‘nexus’. Dogs bark is what I call a subjective group. 
By using barking dogs the speaker simply refers to things. By saying dogs bark 
he conveys his personal attitude towards these things to the hearer; to the bare 
reference he adds his judgment that the dogs-meant do really bark. 

If I am right there is, however, a fault in Trubetzkoy’s reasoning. He puts 
the opposition: co-ordination/subordination on a level with the opposition: 
reference/judgment. But the two oppositions are of a different kind altogether. 
First comes the combination of the words as such; the personal judgment of the 
speaker comes only afterwards. That is why a subordinate group may be 
predicative as well as not-predicative: barking dogs as opposed to dogs bark. 
Both are subordinate groups. 

We may easily put the matter to a test. In the first place if dogs bark is 
really a subordinate group, it must show the marks of a subordinate group as 
opposed to a co-ordinate group. This is clearly the case. Men, women, children 
is a co-ordinate group. It has two marks. It is marked by pauses between the 
two members (generally indicated by a comma), and even stress on each member: 
mén, women, children. In the subordinate group there are no such pauses, 
and only one stress, on the last member. Now, this holds true for barking dégs 
as well as for dogs bdrk. So it is not we, but the language itself that makes the 
distinction. 

Secondly, if—as I have presumed—the predication is on another and higher 
level than the mere combination of words, then it must a priori be possible to use 
a co-ordinate group for predication. This too proves to be the case. A co- 
ordinate group is used as a predicative one in Least said—soonest mended. Or 
in German: Ehestand—Wehestand. Or in French: Tel matire—tel valet. Or in 
Latin: Summum jyus—summa injuria. 

Another objection to our proposition is made by Dr. E. M. Uhlenbeck of 
Leyden. He maintains that a sentence may contain two or more word groups 
that are not combined so as to form one single word group. His assumption is 
mainly based on examples from Indonesian languages. I shall pass over this 
point, which calls for further investigation. 

So we may conclude that, presumably, the system of word groups, in all 
languages, is primarily based upon the opposition co-ordination/subordination, 
and only secondarily on the opposition of predicative to not-predicative. Of 
course, as yet we may consider it not as a law but as a working hypothesis which 
should be verified by research work in languages of various types. 


At any rate, as I said before, this law, or any such law, disposes of the favourite 
dogma of subject and predicate. The fact remains that this dogma is not a 
phantom easily dealt with. Every language has its own favourite types of 
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sentences, and among these there is in English, without any doubt, the com- 
bination of a noun with a verbal predicate. So we shall have to account for this 
fact. But first we have to consider the structure of the sécond stratum, the 
intonation, or expression. 


I shall not dwell on it any longer than seems to be absolutely necessary. 
Different languages have highly different forms of intonation. It may be that 
the underlying system of expressions is also different. Yet I venture to presume 
that the base of these systems is always the same. I presume that it is always 
based on these oppositions: 





exclamation assertion 





without a question with a question 


Mary! Mary sleeps. Mary sleeps? 
Does Mary sleep? 














The main point of this presumption is that a question always implies an as- 
sertion. That is why we have distinguished between assertions without a ques- 
tion and assertions with a question. This is certainly a paradox and may seem 
to be preposterous at first sight. I shall illustrate my thesis by one example 
only. If you say: Who is there? it is most certainly a question. But it implies at 
the same time the assertion: someone is there. This is not another sneaking 
from logic into linguistics. It is based on the linguistic fact that predicative 
and interrogative sentences have some common features which exclamatory 
sentences have not. In English e.g. both predic:..ive and interrogative sentences 
have often a real grammatical subject and > ».edicate: Who (subject) is there 
(predicate). The intonation too is analogous «. both cases in that both have 
two tone kernels, whereas the exclamation has ualy one: Mdry! Mdry sléeps. 
Mary sléeps? Doés she sléep? This may be camouflaged by the fact that the 
two tone kernels may be combined in one syllable, e.g. Yés. N6. Yés? No? But 
this is only a matter of phonology, easily accounted for. 

Of course, my presumption should be considered as a hypothesis only. It 
has to be verified by comparing instances from other languages. At any rate 
it is not a logical but a linguistic hypothesis, and it may suggest a definite line 
of research. 


I shall pass on now to the third and last part of my paper. So far we have 
dealt with the structure of the sentence and its two strata. Now we are con- 
cerned with the back side of syntax, the use of words in a sentence. It is, how- 
ever, not the least important chapter of syntax, and it has been given considerable 
attention of late, especially by American scholars of the school of Professor 
Bloomfield. Much progress has been made in this field, and we may ask if any 
syntactic laws can be deduced from it. 
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I have tried to prove that a word group is either co-ordinate or subordinate. 
If this be taken for granted, a word—or a group of words—may be used in one 
of three ways only; either as a sentence, or as a member of a co-ordinate group, 
or as a member of a subordinate group. In a subordinate group it is either a 
nucleus or head, or a determiner: red (determiner) dogs (nucleus). I shall occupy 
myself here with two points only: which words are used as a sentence, and which 
are used as determiners. 

It has been justly remarked by Professor Bloomfield that every language has 
its own favourite sentence types. In English the combination of noun with 
verbal predicate is certainly one of them: Mary sleeps. But it is not the only 
one. There seem to be four such types in English: 

1. Proper names referring to the hearer: Mary! Mother! It is common in 
any type of language. 

2. Interjections: Sh! Ouch! O! Yes. No. This is even the only or 
nearly the only use made of these words. They are the typical sentence words. 

3. Imperatives: Come! Come here! These are typical sentence words or 
sentence kernels too. 

4. The combination of subject with predicate: Mary sleeps. 

To my knowledge it has never been asked why exactly these words or word 
groups are favourites, and no others. Every word or group can be used as a 
sentence, but the four I have mentioned are by far the most frequent. 

Other languages have other favourite types, but partly the same. The inter- 
jection and the proper name may be favourite in all languages. The same holds 
true for the imperative so far as it exists. In Latin, however, the proper name 
as a sentence is only common in a special form, the well-known vocative. Latin 
has also another type that is not used in English: the type Venit, he comes, Pluit, 
it rains, i.e. the indicative or subjunctive without a separate subject. English 
needs a subject, even when it refers to nothing: Jt rains, It drizzles. Other lan- 
guages have partly the same favourite types, partly others. 

Why are these types favourite and others not? Is there a rule or law concern- 
ing them and applying to all languages? As a matter of fact I think there is. 

To expose it and to account for it I have to go back to what I said before about 
objective and subjective meanings of words. A mere glance at the English and 
Latin types shows that they all belong to one or two categories: 1. the name of 
the hearer, and 2. subjective words or groups. 

The interjection is the typical subjective word class: it always expresses a sub- 
jective reaction of the speaker to something present in the given situation. The 
imperative is no less subjective: it conveys the wish of the speaker that the hearer 
shall do something. The group ‘subject plus predicate’ is subjective too: it ex- 
presses a judgment of the speaker as such concerning something in reality. This 
amounts to the presumption of a general law, applying to all languages: favourite 
sentence types are proper names of the hearer, and subjective words or groups. 

I shall pass over the question why some words are usually used as a head of a 
group, and others as a determiner. I am coming now to my last point, what I 
want to cal] the rank or hierarchy of determiners. 


8 Leonard Bloomfield, Language. New York, 1933, p. 170 fgg. 
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It is a well known fact that determiners are not all of the same rank. In red, 
white and yellow dogs the adjectives are clearly of the same rank; they are co- 
ordinated. In extremely hot weather the words extremely and hot are of different 
rank. The late Professor Otto Jespersen called the word weather a primary, hot 
a secondary, and extremely a tertiary.* But this is not exactly what I have in 
view here. Extremely is evidently a determiner of hot, not of weather. I mean 
such a case as these two red dogs. Dogs isthe head. Red is a determiner of dogs. 
But two is not a determiner of dogs, but of red dogs. It may be put in this way: 


two (red dogs) 
2 - Be 


and in the same way: 


these {two (red dogs) 
3 . 1. he 


Thus we have one head, and three determiners of different rank. 
The number of determiners going with one head is indefinite. We may say: 


Happily, the two red dogs barked. If we have not too disagreeable associations 
connected with algebraic formulas we may put it this way: 


happily (barked | the {two (red dogs) 
5 t ae s 0 


The word barked is a predicative determiner, and so is happily; but that is not 


to the point here. Nor am I concerned here with word order but with structural 
order, or what we have called ‘rank’. Barked is put after dogs, and the other 
determiners are put before dogs; but this difference of word order does not matter 
here. Word order is a means to denote rank, but it is not a reliable criterion. 
A change of word order may imply a shift of rank, or it may not. It does not if 
we say: The two red dogs, happily, barked. The word happily remains what is 
called a sentence adverb. It determines the whole sentence in both cases. The 
algebraic formula in both cases is exactly the same. It does, however, if we say: 
The two red dogs barked happily. In the latter example the word happily is not 
a determiner of the whole rest of the sentence, but of barked only. 

Now, the rank of these words: adjective, numeral, article, etc. is a fixed one. 
It can hardly be changed and, if so, only in special cases with a shift of meaning: 
the réd two dogs, e.g. in opposition to the black two dogs. This is not only a matter 
of word order but also of rank. 

It may be asked if there is any rule concerning the rank of such determiners, 
either with a noun, or with a verb, or with any other word. This would be a 
real syntactic law. To my knowledge the question has not been put so far. Yet 
I venture to presume that such laws do exist. I shall try to put the matter in a 
nut shell. 

I venture to remind you again of a distinction I made above between objective 
and subjective meanings. Bark and happily are subjective words. They convey 


® Otto Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar. London, 1924. 
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something of the state of mind, the personal reaction of the speaker. On the 
other hand, red and two and these are only references to reality, they are objective. 
Now I presume that subjective determiners are always of higher rank than ob- 
jective ones. In the present case red, two and these are first, second and third; 
bark and happily are fourth and fifth. There are certainly exceptions to this 
rule, even in English. We may insert a predicate into a series of attributes: 
The red dogs, two (in number) barked. But these are cases of a very special kind. 
They not only need a special word order (the predicate numeral after the noun), 
but also need to be marked by a special sound form, a pause between dogs and 
two. Many words, e.g. the article, may not be used predicatively at all. 

So the last determiner of a sentence is regularly a subjective word. This fact 
is not surprising at all. It hangs closely together with what we have stated be- 
fore. It is only a logical corollary of the fact that subjective words and groups 
are favourite for use as a sentence. 

But also the rank of the article, the numeral, and the adjective the, two, and 
red is a fixed one. Here too the exceptions prove the rule. An example is fur- 
nished by my dear first cousin. This phrase is an exception. The numeral first 
is placed after the adjective dear, and in the structure of the group the word first 
is undoubtedly the first determiner of cousin. It is easy to see why this is the 
case. The numeral first here has not the meaning of a numeral at all. In the 
combination first cousin it has the meaning of an adjective just as prime, which 
was formerly a numeral, is now an adjective in prime minister. 

I presume that the fixed rank or hierarchy of determiners of a noun is always 
thus: 

1. objective ones a. qualifying (adjectives, etc.) 

b. numeral 
c. deictic 

2. subjective ones (e.g. finite verb, or sentence adverb) 

By ‘deictic’ I mean a comprehensive class of words that point to something. 
For these in the instance given before we may substitute an article: the two red 
dogs, or a possessive pronoun: my two red dogs, or a relative pronoun: which two 
red dogs, or a genitive: Mary’s two red dogs. 

Granting that mutatis mutandis this law holds true for any language, or that 
any such law applies to at least some languages, it has to be accounted for. It 
is obviously due to logical or psychological causes. I am averse to introducing 
into linguistics any aim or concept which is not a linguistic one. Too long lin- 
guistics has been treated as a mere annex of other branches of science. But here 


the position is exactly the reverse: linguistics is using psychology and logic for 
its own ends. 


Linguistics is primarily not a science of laws, but of facts. We are seekers for 
facts. But we cannot confine ourselves to establishing mere facts, we are also 
asked to account for them. Consequently we are obliged to group and classify 
them by means of laws. 


The topic of laws has been a favourite one for at least sixty years. But it has 
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not only been a topic. It has marked the difference between trains of thought, 
and between schools of scholars, maybe between generations. The discovery of 
laws, and the refutation of assumed laws, have considerably influenced research 
and, indirectly, the teaching of languages. 

Looking over the whole history of linguistics from the Middle Ages, from 
Greek, Indian, perhaps even Chinese antiquity, one fact stands out clearly: lin- 
guistics is more and more emancipating itself from the well-meant guardianship 
of logic, psychology, evolutionism, physiology, positivism, aesthetics, biology 
and materialism. However, linguistics will never be self-sufficient, no more than 
any other branch of science: they are all closely bound up together. But it has 
to vindicate its autonomy, which is founded upon the special character of its 
subject: language; it is a subject sui generis. But linguistics can only prove and 
assert its autonomy by arranging its facts according to laws.” 


Amsterdam 





10 For more details I venture to refer to my book on Structural Syntaz (Dutch), which will 
appear this year (The Hague, 1949). 
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ABOUT STRUCTURAL SKETCHES 
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Giving accurate and scientific descriptions of as many languages as possible is 
widely felt to be one of the most urgent tasks of modern linguistics. To the 
present generation, it would seem rash and even foolish to embark upon compar- 
ing languages we only know through descriptions made by well-meaning but 
linguistically unschooled amateurs. It is clear that if comparative Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistics was a success, this was due to the fact that those who undertook 
the work felt perfectly at home in most of the linguistic structures involved. 
Even if they shared the mistaken notion that language is just another aspect of 
logics, and that, accordingly, all languages are built upon very much the same 
pattern, it did not matter too much since the latter was practically true of all 
the older Indo-European linguistic stages they used in their efforts to reconstruct 
the Ursprache. With Semitic languages, the situation was somewhat different. 
But nevertheless, there existed some indigenous grammatical traditions which 
western scholars could not and did not neglect. Thus the necessity of describing 
linguistic stages before using them in comparisons did not arise as long as linguists 
dealt with structures they either intimately knew by prolonged experience, or 
for which there existed previous descriptions whose authors had achieved fairly 
satisfactory results by relying on their ‘feel’ of their native language. 

This, of course, could no longer work when linguists began to dabble in ‘exotic’ 
and out-of-the-way languages, which either had not been recorded so far, like 
most African and American native languages, or whose previous records and 
treatments had been the work of bilingual natives or foreigners normally tempted 
to cast the local vernacular into the grammatical mold of the more cultured lan- 
guage they knew. The opinion was soon voiced that a language should be 
described by reference to itself, and not by forcing it into some foreign or pre- 
conceived pattern. But it is easier to state a theoretical requirement than to 
conform to it in practice. The main difficulty probably lies in reconciling the 
diversity of linguistic structures with the setting up of a uniform method of 
handling language descriptions. It is all very well to declare that no category 
shall be ascribed to a language unless it corresponds to some formal difference, 
or that parts of speech should never be established by reference to meaning, but 
always by consideration of combinatory latitudes. Even if all linguists should 
agree with a set of such basic requirements, there would, in practice, arise unfore- 
seen cases where opinions would diverge, and where scholars would unconsciously 
be tempted to let their choices be determined by their previous linguistic experi- 
ence. For example, it can hardly be a mere chance that English-speaking 
scholars, whatever the language they study, feel so little tempted to make use of 
the concept of neutralization, whereas French or Russian linguists, whose mother- 
tongues show such frequent instances of the situation which elicited the concept, 
usually make an extensive use of it. 

Theory is necessarily based on some amount of experience, but we also need 
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theory in order to enlarge our experience, so that, in practice, it seems to be sound 
to alternate observation and theoretical adjustments. Now, it is a fact that this 
somewhat groping approach to a method does not appeal to some scholars. 
Among them, is one of the most outstanding linguists of our times, Louis Hjelm- 
slev, who has been working for years at a linguistic theory which new facts should 
not be able to disprove. When it is finally published in full form, it will probably 
prove an important contribution to the advancement of our science. But can 
we expect that linguists as a whole will accept it without reservations, and thence- 
forth conform to Hjelmslev’s method whenever a language is to be described? 
Even if we were convinced that such an enterprise as Hjelmslev’s will decisively 
shape linguistic research in the future, should we renounce publishing our find- 
ings? Descriptive linguistics is still in the making, and will probably remain so 
for many years tocome. In some way, descriptions of languages will necessarily 
retain something tentative about them, but just because they are tentative, they 
can combine useful information about facts, and theoretical interest. Describ- 
ing languages would be a drab job if it only consisted in the automatic application 
to a given object of a ready-made and fool-proof method. 

Accordingly, all structural linguists will welcome the decision of the Linguistic 
Society of America to publish, as a subseries of the Language Moaographs, a 
number of structural sketches devoted to various languages with the twofold aim 
of providing information as to the languages described, and also of affording an 
opportunity to demonstrate ‘various current methods of linguistic analysis’. We 
may hope that discussion based upon in extenso descriptions will prove particu- 
larly fruitful and more likely to lead to some agreement than if it fed on random 
examples. The basic hypothesis of structural linguistics is, of course, that no 
part can be understood except in connection with the whole. 

Whether we should welcome the first sketch of the series, which Robert A. 
Hall Jr. has devoted to French, is an altogether different matter. Were it just 
one of a series, Hall’s work would be reviewed in this journal together with other 
books received by the Editors. But as it is the first specimen of a much-needed 
collection, and since subsequent contributors might be tempted to model their 
approach to the problem of linguistic description on the one adopted in the first 
sketch, it is felt that a serious warning and a fairly detailed criticism is not out 
of place. 

In some of its parts, Hall’s sketch is a redrafting of previous publications by 
the same author in various linguistic journals, but most of it has been reshaped, 
and the following discussion will apply to the present publication exclusively. 

The aim of such a sketch being, as we have seen, twofold, both its value as a 
source of information about the structure of the French language and the advisa- 
bility of the method adopted should be considered. But it is not sure that the 
two points of view can always be neatly kept apart. 

One of the disadvantages of choosing French as a subject is that the language 
is so widely known that the slightest inaccuracy concerning form or meaning is 
not likely to pass unnoticed. If the author were dealing with some very little 
known Indian or African language, no one would think of questioning this or 
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that detail. No native speaker would stand up and raise protest. Notso with 
French. Yet is is hardly our intention here to take Hall to task for such inaccu- 
racies as do not raise any general problem and do not affect the validity of the 
treatment as a whole. Giving ‘hackney-coach’ as the meaning of haquenée is a 
mistake which Hall might easily have avoided. But even the best works are 
rarely free from such minor blemishes, and we should not let them divert us from 
more important items. 

According to Hall, Standard French is spoken in three varieties: archaic, slow 
colloquial, and fast colloquial. With the setting apart of an archaic variety 
there is little to find fault. This could be defined as the one used in reading and 
declaiming classical verse. But whether it extends to some uses of prose as well, 
is a problem which should receive careful consideration. In any case, it is 
certainly inaccurate to state that oratory belongs here, which does not mean, of 
course, that it could find a place in any of Hall’s other categories. It is obvious 
that the author, who was mainly concerned with what he terms slow colloquial 
speech, did not take the trouble of exactly delimiting the extension of ‘archaic’ 
speech. This might have been all right, had he refrained from legislating in such 
matters. 

It is a well-known fact that French poetic diction is based upon a perfectly 
regulated and therefore easily describable phonic usage. But it remains to be 
proved that there exist other varieties of Standard French speech which can be 
neatly distinguished and defined. The average French speaker would rather 
think there is an infinity of degrees from slipshod to over-articulate. He has no 
feeling of gear shifting, except perhaps when passing suddenly from very casual 
to very elaborate speech. Now, he may be wrong, but the burden of the proof 
falls on Hall’s shoulders. Unfortunately, we get nothing which resembles a proof. 
We are told that slow is distinct from fast colloquial as if this were a universally 
accepted fact. Then, we are given two criteria about which a critical reader may 
well wonder whether they really characterize the same speech level. One of 
them is the retention of some ‘mute e’s’ in slow, and their discarding in fast: 
for ‘I know’ and ‘my night-table’ one would have /Zese/, /matablednyi/, the 
other /Sse/, /matabdenyi/. Now /matablednyi/ is a pronunciation which would 
strike most educated French speakers as utterly vulgar. If /1/ is retained, people 
will either manage to insert something like it between /b/ and /d/, or pronounce 
two ‘mute e’s’, one before and one after /d/. Whether /Sse/ with initial /8/ is 
phonetically and phonemically accurate will be discussed at some length below. 
But the main point here is whether the ‘mute e’ of je sais and the /1/ of table de 
nuit regularly stand or fall together. This is, at least, very doubtful. On the 
basis of some experimentation, I would be tempted to say that in a sentence like 
je sats que ma table de nuit est cassée, je is likely to retain its e in many cases when 
table drops its /1/. If Hall’s assumption is based upon accurate observation, 
which I doubt, he should document his statement. 

Far worse is the assumption that in fast colloquial speech, the phonemic con- 
trast between /a/ and /a/, /e/ and /e/, /¢/ and /ce/ is lost. Nota few scholars 
before Hall have devoted years to the observation of French pronunciation, and 
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no one has ever mentioned such a startling feature. Hall’s statement is so pre- 
posterous that one starts wondering whether he has ever listened carefully to a 
Standard French speaker for more than thirty seconds. It is not impossible, 
however, to understand how such a mistaken notion can have taken root in the 
author’s mind: through his dealings with French speakers of all sorts, standard 
or not, he has got a notion that some phonemic distinctions he had been taught 
to consider normal, are often neglected. He thought ‘wrist’ was /pwane/ and 
‘handful’ /pwape/, and indeed he often hears /pwane/ for ‘wrist’ and /pwane/ 
for ‘handful’. But, at times, context or situation shows that /pwane/ also 
means ‘wrist.’ If this happened exclusively with people whom he can suppose 
to be non-standard or sub-standard speakers, the situation would be clear. But 
what if those who use /pwane/ for ‘wrist’ reveal themselves in other respects as 
people of high culture perfectly integrated in their Parisian linguistic environ- 
ment? The right conclusion should be that Standard French involves consider- 
able phonemic latitudes, unless an enquiry shows that those who identify in their 
pronunciation poignet and poignée spent whole or part of their childhood in such 
environments as may be dubbed linguistically, or perhaps just phonemically, 
non-standard. The two possibilities are not really mutually exclusive, and 
depend entirely on how one defines Standard French. Hall, who has heard 
socially and culturally comparable people either retain the distinction or discard 
it, jumps to the conclusion that one and the same man can do either, depending 
on whether he shifts from top to low gear or vice-versa. 

All this, of course, is not offered as an apology for Hall’s error. He might 
have avoided it, had he followed the usual scientific practice which consists in 
presenting what other scholars previously said on the matter, discussing their 
views when it is felt they should be discussed, and listing the facts and arguments 
which justify a departure from previously held opinions. The fact that Hall’s 
is a short 56 page sketch is no excuse. 

What is said above about the difficulty of distinguishing in French between 
different varieties of standard, apart from poetic diction, is probably true of 
many, if not all other languages. One, and certainly the soundest way of hand- 
ing the problem of various speech tempos is to give, as far as possible, a phonemic 
description which will do justice to all, excluding only maimed forms which are 
still identified by all speakers as such, and replaced, if need be, by complete forms. 
Where this appears to be impossible, one should list such unstable features as 
will be included in the study, choosing of course those which are most likely to 
coexist in a given tempo, but without claiming that they characterize the slow 
colloquial variety. 

* 
os + 


Hall’s treatment of French phonology being based upon inaccurate observa- 
tion cannot be expected to yield satisfactory results. Details to be found there 
confirm the first impression. On table I, p. 10, /a/ is defined as a low-front 
rounded vowel in the same series as low-mid /ce/, high-mid /¢/, and high /y/. 
If this should really be true, one could question the advisability of transcribing 
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it by means of [9]. As a matter of fact, the phonetic quality of ‘mute e’ varies 
considerably from one standard speaker to another, and also according to con- 
text. With the majority, there is little doubt that rounding and fronting exist, 
but the range of variation in aperture should lie between [ce] and [¢], hence fre- 
quent confusions as in déjeiner pronounced as [deZne]. A minority use a non- 
fronted and non-rounded, really neutral vowel or something approaching it. 
With the present writer, the degree of aperture is practically identical with that 
of [ce]. 

The distinction between a long and a short [¢] is said to be significant, in slow 
colloquial, only at the end of a phrase and before /t/ or /tr/. But what about 
béle and belle, méle and Melle, ils s’aiment and ils sément and several other cases 
where no final /t/ or /tr/ isinvolved? Here again, standard speakers show little 
agreement. Some among the younger generations have probably dropped the 
distinction altogether. Others, as suggested by Malmberg', may actualize it at 
will, but only if urged to do so. Others still retain it in all cases, and not only 
in phrase final position, though the acoustic difference will undoubtedly be clearer 
in such a case. Here again, Hall, in his unfounded belief that a rigid standard 
exists, distorts the actual facts. He should have pointed out that he intended 
to base his sketch on the pronunciation of such people—they probably still are 
a majority among educated persons—as retain the distinction somehow. Inter- 
preting, as he does, the opposition /e~e-/ as one of short to long following con- 
sonant is just one of those far-fetched tricks which could only receive some 
appearance of justification if thereby some phonematic economy were achieved. 
But, surely, there is no economy in assuming that French has only one /¢/ pho- 
neme, but that it distinguishes between a short /t/ and a long /t/, a short /1/ 
and a long /1/, a short /m/ and a long /m/, etc., even if we were foolish enough 
to maintain that saute is distinguished from sotte and pdte from patte by means 
of consonantal length. 

The glottal stop is listed on Table II, p. 11, as a consonant phoneme of French. 
Now we are told that the phoneme transcribed thus ‘involves slight faucal con- 
striction’, and that the glottal stop proper is only optional. But even this is 
hardly satisfactory: the situation in la héche, which Hall would transcribe /la 
?a8/, is not different from the one we have in d Avignon, a combination which 
no one, not even Hall, would think of interpreting as /a ?avin5/. Whatever the 
amount of faucal constriction between the two vowels in such cases, it can hardly 
be considered as the phonetic factor which distinguishes between plain vocalic 
initial and ‘h aspiré’. In absolute initial position, éire and héire are perfectly 
homophonous, and allons as an interjection may receive the same amount of 
faucal constriction as hardi in hardi, les gars! Readers interested in this problem 
will certainly know where to find more accurate information than in Hall’s 
sketch. 

One of the differences between fast and slow colloquial is, according to Hall, 
that in the former we often get complete assimilation in phrases like un cheval, 


1 Bemerkungen zum quantitativen Vokalsystem im modernen Franzésisch, Acta Linguis- 
tica 3. 49f. (1942-43). 
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il n’y a pas de quot, je sais, which should be transcribed /@&fal japatkwa &se/. 
This is certainly untrue of Standard French, because when /@&fal/ is heard from 
some Belgian or Northern French non-standard speaker, in whatever speech 
tempo, the thing is inevitably noticed and branded as dialectal. The present 
writer will sometimes pronounce /japatkwa/ with /pat/ as in la patte, but only 
for fun, in order to stress the mechanical character of the phrase, and his French 
hearers are perfectly aware of the implication. Now, since Hall is explicitly 
concerned with slow colloquial, we might expect that such inaccurate transcrip- 
tions should be restricted to his discussion of the speech varieties. But, unfortu- 
nately, we find /japatkwa/ in the very last paragraph of his sketch (5.2). Once 
more, the moral is that if one is not willing or able to submit facts to a painstaking 
scrutiny, one had better stick to traditional teaching. 

The following remarks bear more specifically upon questions of method. 

Nasal vowels are not listed among the vocalic phonemes of the language. What 
their status should be, does not appear clearly from the text of §§1.11 and 1.111. 
Should nasalization be considered a phoneme by itself? This is what could be 
surmised from the statement that [sz] is an allophone of the /e/ phoneme when 
accompanied by nasalization. It is not my intention to criticize here the use of 
the term ‘phoneme’ for any distinctive element. This, after all, is a matter of 
convention. I personally believe that speaking, for instance, of ‘suprasegmental 
phonemes’ will just get people confused, and that it is preferable to use some other 
term. This implies, of course, that ‘phonemics’ is a poor choice as an equivalent 
of the international phonologie. But all this would lead us too far afield. Our 
only point here is that whenever nasal vowels undoubtedly differ phonemically 
from non-nasalized ones and combinations of oral vowels + nasal consonant (as 
shown, in the case of French, by pairs like /katS~kant5, 84t5~SAton/), there is 
no reason why they should not be considered as perfectly homogeneous units in 
the same way as /n/ is treated as a different unit from /d/, and not as a combi- 
nation of /d/ and /~/. Therefore, we cannot speak of [z] as an allophone of 
French /e/. Whatever we do about transcribing it, there is in French a nasal 
front unrounded phoneme, and no [s] allophone, except as a variant of /a/ with 
some sub-standard speakers. 

Every one concerned will understand what Hall means when he states that 
only two vowel phonemes have more than one allophone. But, scientifically, 
this use of the word allophone is quite objectionable. Many phoneticians have 
pointed out, for instance, that the two 7’s of ici were qualitatively different, and 
most French people could be made to perceive that difference just as easily as 
the one between the vowel of fort and that of mode. Of course, for an American, 
with his two phonemes /9/ and /A/, the difference between the two varieties of 
/o/ roust be striking’. But it is clear that we are not concerned here with the 
phonemics of American English. The determination of what is allophone and 
what is not cannot be made by reference to the phonemicist’s mother-tongue. 
Therefore let him speak of ‘the most striking allophones’ with an adjective which 
will leave no one in doubt as to the subjectivity of the choice. 


? Though the identity of the vowels of Fr. mode and Amer. Eng. fun. can be doubted. 
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On page 15, Hall considers the replacement of the high vowels /i y u/ by the 
corresponding semi-vowels /j y w/. The latter should normally occur in posi- 
tions before another vowel, though the substitutions are not always made. The 
basic problem here is to determine whether at least [y] and [y], [u] and [w] do not 
always occur in complementary distribution, and thus are nothing but allophones 
of the same phonemes. It is not too difficult to find pairs like /pei—pej/ which 
show that /i/ and /j/ actually are two independent phonemes, at least in some 
positions. But the situation with the other semi-vowels is very different, and a 
serious scholar cannot assume the phonemic independence of [y] and [y], [fu] and 
[w] without presenting the data and justifying his solution. 

A fairly common methodological mistake with beginners consists in confusing 
phonemic and morphological alternations. The use of the term ‘morphopho- 
nemics’ (or ‘morphonology’) as applied to the latter, does not help to clarify 
matters, as it suggests that the study of such alternations is a chapter, or at least 
an annex of phonemics proper. Using the concept of neutralization for stressing 
the peculiar nature of phonemic alternations has proved to be instrumental in 
preventing the confusion, but, as mentioned above, English-speaking phonemi- 
cists usually fail to appreciate the practical value of that concept. This, of 
course, is, or should mainly be, a pedagogical problem, and we could expect from 
a professor of linguistics and author of sketches that he should perceive the basic 
distinction between the two types of alternations. And yet Hall, who distin- 
guishes between ‘phonemic effects’ (1.512) and ‘morphophonemic alternations’ 
(1.7), deals in the former with features which obviously belongs to the latter, 
and mixes them up hopelessly with true phonemic alternations. According to 
him (1.512, 3a), /e/ and /o/ alternate phonemically with /e/ as shown by 
accélérer with /e/ in the third syllable, geler with /o/ in the first, and accélére and 
géle where /e/ and /a/ are replaced by /e/. Such serious phonemicists as have 
a good practical knowledge of French are, no doubt, immediately aware of the 
error. But, for the benefit of others, I think a detailed discussion is not out of 
place here. 

In accélérer—accélére, the alternation of [e] and [e] is determined by the environ- 
ment. In accélérer, the third syllable is open, and the vowel has the close quality 
normal in such a case. In accélére, it is closed, and the vowel cannot but assume 
the open timbre [e]. If French did not know of words in which some mid-front 
unrounded vowel occurs in final position and where the distinction between /e/ 
and /e/ is phonemically significant (poignée~poignet, ré~raie, fée~fait), we 
would have to assume that [e] and [e] are, for French standard speakers as a 
whole, two allophones of the same phoneme, [e] normally appearing in open and 
[e] in closed syllables. The fact that some people pronounce maison, descendre, 
terrain with [e] in the first syllable, may indicate that, in their own usage, they 
have the elements of a real phonemic distinction between the close and open 
vowels. But, as members of the community, they cannot expect their inter- 
locutors to conform to their own pattern. As standard speakers still distinguish 
between final /e/ and /e/, we have to posit two phonemes, but as their differ- 
entiating value is limited to a well-defined position, it is indispensable to point 
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out that no such distinction exists in other environments, and this is most easily 
achieved by saying that the opposition is suspended or neutralized everywhere 
except in word final position. Unless we make use of the concept of neutraliza- 
tion (or suspension; the term itself does not matter), we will be faced with an 
insoluble problem when we want to transcribe the word maison in which standard 
speakers are apt to use any timbre ranging from [e] to[e]. The only way of doing 
justice to actual French practice is to use one sign wherever there is no phonemic 
distinction (or, as many European phonemicists would put it, for the archipho- 
neme), and provide this sign with diacritics in positions where phonemic differ- 
entiation exists. Hence /akseler, perdy, mezd/, but /pwané, pwapé, ré, ré, fé, 
fé/. Such transcriptions as /akseler6/ (accélérons, phonet. [...lerd}*) and 
/akseler/ (accélére, phonet. [. . . ler]) which do not reflect an [e]~[e] alternation 
determined by the environment, are in perfect agreement with the soundest pho- 
nemic practice. 

The case of geler—géle is totally different. Here the so-called ‘mute e’ alter- 
nates with /e/ in the same way as it does with /ce, in chasseresse—chasseur. The 
fact that ‘mute e’ is sometimes pronounced in geler (pour geler), sometimes really 
mute (d geler), whereas it would be permanently mute in chasseresse if this rare 
and literary word were used in colloquial speech, does not affect the present 
problem. The situation is clearly illustrated if, instead of geler, we consider the 
word celer ‘conceal’ which shows the same alternation of ‘mute e’ and /e/ (celer 
/s*le—céle /sel/). Were this alternation anything but morphophonemic, it 
would mean that [e] could not appear in French after /s/ in a word of the /s + 
vowel + le/ type. But we do have the words seller ‘to saddle,’ sceller ‘to seal’ 
by the side of je selle, je scelle (both /sel/), where the first vowel is not ‘mute e,’ 
but some front mid unrounded one ranging from [e] to [e], all according to 
speakers and the way they keep the balance between the phonemic tendency to 
have a close timbre in an open syllable, and the analogical tendency to retain the 
same vocalic quality all through the flexion. Notice that the analogy of une selle 
[sel] ‘a saddle’ will probably induce some people to say [sele] for seller, though they 
pronounce [sele] for sceller, as the substantive sceau /so/ cannot be conducive to 
an open pronunciation of the root vowel of the verb. 

It is clear that Hall’s error has been partially determined by his inability to 
deal with the central problem of the phonemic nature of ‘mute e.’ As far back 
as 1933, Josef Vachek stated‘ that it was devoid of phonemic function, a view 
which later research has shown to correspond to the normal tendencies of col- 
loquial French. As usual, Hall acts just as if he were the first to present a pho- 
nemic description of French, which is both an unscientific and a dangerous 
method. 


Such speakers as practice vowel harmony regularly, will pronounce this form as 
{akseler5] with other contextual variants, which, of course, does not affect the differentiative 
pattern. 

4 Uber die phonologische Interpretation der Diphthonge, Studies in English 4. footnote 
64 (Prague 1933). Ina practical transcription like the one we use below, it is probably best 
to write a small 9 above the line for every permanent ‘mute e’ (as in premier, brebis), and 
for those whose retention or discarding in colloquial speech is determined by the context. 
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But even when no ‘mute e’ is involved, we find examples of the methodological 
| error of confusing different types of alternations. What have the patterns illus- 
trated by the pairs bonne—bon, fine—fin (1.512, 5, 6) to do with phonemics? 
They only show that, in a given situation (word final) /én/ and /6/, /in/ and 
/é/ have differentiative value, since, by themselves, they manage to distinguish 
between the two genders. The only truly phonemic problem here is to determine 
whether there are environments where only one member of the nasal~oral oppo- 
sitions /A~4, é~é, 6~6, te~&/ can appear. As a matter of fact, we don’t find 
any nasal vowel before word final nasal consonant: we have /bén/, but not /bén/, 
/én/, but not /an/. In other positions, the succession nasal vowel + nasal 
consonant (as in /anivré, émaZabl/) is rare, and, with one exception (/anyi/), it 
seems to occur only at morpheme boundaries. Whatever phonemic interpreta- 
tion we adopt here, the facts should be presented in a description of French. 
Hall has not taken the risk of presenting a personal treatment of French intona- 
tion. It would not be fair to Héléne Coustenoble and the late Lilias Armstrong 
to discuss their views as condensed in Hall’s two pages. Let us mention though, 
that the two London phoneticians never intended to isolate the phonemic intona- 
tional patterns of the language. 
* 
* * 


Hall’s second chapter is entitled ‘Inflections’ and deals with what is tradition- 
‘ally called morphology. When reading it, one gets the impression that he was 

fascinated by forms to such an extent that he forgot that the first duty of the 
descriptive linguist is not to list or even to classify them, but to use them in order 
to determine the lexical and morphological categories of the language. It is 
quite clear that we have a right to distinguish between a singular and a plural 
category in French only because they can be shown to be formally distinct in a 
certain number of cases, but how they actually are kept apart in practice is an- 
other and, we might be tempted to say, secondary problem. A study of the way 
contemporary speakers of French manage to express plurality should certainly 
belong to a structural sketch of that language, but this should come as an annex 
to the categorical analysis, in the same way as, in phonemic matters, allophones 
should be treated after the phonemes have been listed or mentioned. 

The fact that for a certain number of French words, among which one means 
‘dry,’ we should distinguish between a masculine singular, a feminine singular, a 
masculine plural, and a feminine plural, is decisive for the structures of French. 
The particular devices which enable the speakers to secure that distinction are 
undoubtedly essential for the proper handling of French, but do not affect the 
categorical analysis, and consequently should receive a separate and subordinate 
treatment. It must be kept in mind that the phonemic make-up of a form is 
never decisive in attributing it to one category or another. The decisive factor 
is the type of syntactic combinations in which it appears. J can, he can, etc., 
may be formally comparable to J began, he began, etc., and yet it is undoubtedly 
a present, because it appears in syntactical combinations where only presents are 
used, and does not appear where a preterite is expected. Gr. #\Gov looks like an 
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imperfect, and yet is an aorist. French j’at, tu as, il a, ils ont, rhyme with j’irai, 
tu tras, il ira, ils iront, but this is no indication that j’az is less of a present than 
say, j'aime. This is true, not only of endings, but of root forms as well: went is 
the preterite of go because it appears in exactly the same syntactic combinations, 
with only such modifications as take place in a context where, e.g., walk is re- 
placed by walked. 

The conclusion of what precedes is that the form of a morpheme has, from a 
' strictly synchronic standpoint, only a practical, didactic value. It is true, of 
course, that linguists have a right, even in a synchronic description, to try to 
discover such trends as are at work in the system they examine. But such 
trends will appear most clearly from a pedagogically adequate presentation of 
the forms. Scientifically, as well as practically, what we need here is an accurate 
and exhaustive description presented in as simple a way as possible. In such 
matters, there exists a traditional procedure which consists in offering first one 
or several formal patterns given as ‘regular,’ and then adding others which are 
considered ‘irregular’ and are quite generally more complicated. In most cases, 
regular patterns are those which can be used with new formations, so that it is 
impossible to list all the words which adhere to them, whereas irregular patterns 
are those which are used for a limited number of words, so that an exhaustive 
list of them can be given. If dictionaries give such information as will enable 
the student to determine to which of the regular patterns a given word belongs, 
completeness is achieved, since anyone will be able with the help of the grammar 
and dictionary correctly to inflect any word of the language. Beside the afore- 
mentioned practical advantages, this procedure gives useful information as to 
which patterns are productive and which are not. 

What is gained by departing from such a practice is not clear. Once it has 
been stated that, in English, preterite and past participle are distinct categories, 
it is just as well, and even better, to start from such regular verbs as play, work, 
present, which represent the productive pattern, even if they do not formally 
distinguish between the two categories. 

A striking illustration of the dangers of muddled thinking in such matters is 
afforded by Hall’s treatment of what he calls ‘sandhi.’ Sandhi phenomena as 
such have nothing whatever to do with morphological categories. The sandhi 
alternation which we find in petit garcon /p°ti/, petit homme/ p*tit/ is not only 
purely formal, but it does not reflect any morphological distinction; /p*ti/ and 
/p°tit/ here are not different inflected forms of the same word, but mere syntactic 
variants of the same form. Consequently, it is a mistake to include the treat- 
ment of the general problem of sandhi in morphology proper, even if this is 
labeled ‘Inflection.’ In morphological matters, the peculiar formal comportment 
of even a very small number of words might suffice to establish the existence of 
a particular category which should be recognized as a universal feature of a word- 
class even if it were left unexpressed in the vast majority of cases.’ The decisive 


5 Even here, our conclusions should be tempered by common sense. We have, in French, 
an adverb, characterized as such ‘by serving as an attribute . ..in adjectival phrases’, 
namely tout, for which one distinguishes between a feminine and a masculine: il est tout 
/tu/ dréle, elle est toute /tut/ dréle (writers even distinguish between a singular and a plural: 
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factor here is that we have, first of all, established a word-class by reference to 
syntactic behavior, and that we assume that all the members of the class partake 
of the same categorical distinctions. In matters of sandhi, we have no previously 
established classes, and we could consider every word by itself. Determining 
different, regular and irregular, patterns is just a matter of practical convenience. 

Traditionally, sandhi phenomena in French are handled in a chapter called 
‘Liaisons and Elisions’ in which is mentioned the fact that some words or forms 
either drop a final vowel or sound a final consonant before a following vowel inside 
a phrasal unit. Some very few words, which show a more complicated pattern, 
are dealt with apart as exceptions. Starting from the spoken instead of the 
written form, will of course entail a different wording, but nothing but complica- 
tion and confusion is achieved by forcing every word into a pattern based upon 
exceptional features. 

Hall states that every French word, apart from interjections (‘minor clause 

| forms’), occurs in three sandhi variants: pre-vocalic, pre-pausal, and pre-con- 
sonantal. According to the way they react to the three sandhi environments, 
words are classed in one of five categories. In the first, we find words which 
have the same form all through, e.g. ami, drogue, avec. In the second, we have 
words whose pre-pausal consonant is replaced by another one in pre-vocalic and 
dropped in pre-consonantal positions, e.g. siz (il y en a six /sis/, six hommes 
/siz/, six femmes /si/). To the third, belong words which drop their final con- 
sonant in pre-pausal positions, e.g. petit (il est petit, petit garcon /p*ti/, petit 
homme /p*tit/). In the fourth, we have words which have the same pre-pausal 
and pre-vocalic form, but drop their final consonant in pre-consonantal position, 
e.g. quatre (il y en a quatre, quatre hommes /katr/, quatre femmes /kat/). In the 
_ fifth, we find the words which drop a final vowel in pre-vocalic position, e.g. je 
' (je vais /2°/, j'aime /%/). 

Now, it is immediately clear that if Hall had chosen to consider ‘mute e’ as 
non-phonemic, class V would practically disappear since je would be phonemic- 
ally /Z/ in any position whatsoever. There would only be a small residue con- 
sisting in the conjunction si (si tu veux /si/, s’il veut /s/), a word which Hall mis- 
takenly assigns to his class I (2.43), and the feminine article Ja. Furthermore, 
had he been consistent in his choice of a speech variety which retains /r/ and /1/ 
in such endings as -tre or -cle, guatre would be given as /katr/ (phonetically 
{katr] or [katra]) in all positions, and would belong to class I. The only repre- 
sentatives of class IV would then be cing and huit. 

The only representatives of class II which are mentioned in Hall’s work are 
siz, neuf, dix, the plural of tout, and the ‘plurale tantum’ moeurs. The author 
seems to assume that neuf is handled in the same way as siz or diz, namely that 
/noev/ is normal before vowels. As a matter of fact, ;noev/ seems nowadays 
to be restricted to isolated phrases like neuf ans, neuf heures. But, of course, 
Hall would think that such isolated features are ample support for putting neuf 
in his class II. As regards moeurs, there exist two different usages: /moers/ in 





elles sont toutes dréles). But the feature is so exceptional that no one could muster up 
courage to state that adverbs in general are characterized by gender distinction. 
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all positions (Hall’s class I), or /mcer/ except before following vowel (Hall’s class 
III). The word plus might be added (plus heureux /plyz/, cect plus vingt francs 
/plys/, plus grand /ply/) if, according to Hall’s practice, we do not bother too 
much about what we call pre-pausal position. 

We finally come to the conclusion that three, out of Hall’s five classes, only 
serve to give hospitality to at most nine forms, five of which are numerals and 
therefore belong to a well-defined type. If, by burdening the treatment of 
sandhi with three types and five classes, we finally could establish a system of 
short and unambiguous formulas which would enable the student to achieve a 
correct distribution of the different sandhi variants of any word in the language, 
it might be worth while discussing whether Hall’s attempt represents progress 
or not. But this, of course, is not the case: pre-vocalic neuf in neuf enfants is 
/noef/ and not /ncev/; /tus/ in tous ensemble cannot be said to be pre-pausal; 
vingt is said to belong to class IIT and it should accordingly have a pre-consonan- 
tal form /vé/; unfortunately the French say /véttrua/ for ‘twenty-three’ with 
pre-consonantal /vét/. Hall is perfectly aware of most of this when he writes 
(2.01) that ‘present-day use of these variants is often determined by other factors 
than the purely phonetic position in which they occur,’ and he even tries (2.13) 
to give a formulation to explain the distribution of /tus/. But he does not draw 
the obvious conclusion that a formula like tut A? /IIIa/ Y,Z' is just useless be- 
cause when we have learned that Y means that the plural follows sandhi alterna- 
tion type II (namely z~s~zero), we do not know where and when to use /z/, 
/s/ or zero. Formulas can be useful, and every dictionary has a more or less 
developed set of such. But 1. there is no need to make them more complicated 
than necessary, 2. they should be exhaustive, i.e. giving all the necessary infor- 
mation, 3. if accounting for a given formula takes more space than describing the 
behavior of a given class and listing it exhaustively, one should prefer the second 
method. 

Had we to deal with French adjectives, we would of course start by defining 
what we mean by ‘adjective’ in the particular case of French. We have a right 
to choose our criteria as we like provided they be of a perfectly objective nature. 
For obvious practical reasons, it is preferable that, by applying these criteria, 
we should include among our ‘adjectives’ at least the main bulk of such words 
as usually receive that denomination in ordinary practice. But whether cardinal 
numerals, like deux, trois, quatre, etc., should belong to our adjectival class or not 
is up to us. What our fellow scientists can require from us in such matters is 
consistency. If we adopt Hall’s criterion for adjectives according to which 
‘adjectives are substantives ...on which adverbs may be formed,’ consistency 
requires that we should exclude from them cardinal numbers, since no adverb 
can be formed on deus, trois and the like. This, Hall has unfortunately forgotten 
todo. Of course, Hall’s criterion is not the only one which we can adopt if we 
want to exclude cardinal numbers. There are many syntactic combinations in 
which they appear and from which words of the bon, petit type are excluded. The 
fact that they do not participate in the category of number recommends their 
treatment as a separate class. 
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Once cardinal numeralr have been set apart, our adjectives become a class of 
words inflected in gender and number. Inflection in gender and number is not 
the criterion for identifying adjectives: nouns are inflected in number too, bou- 
langére is the feminine of boulanger, and the two genders of many adjectives are 
often not formally distinguished. But as all our adjectives belong to the same 
lexical class, the fact that some of them (e.g. sec—séche, malin—maligne) formally 
distinguish between masculine and feminine compels us to assume that others 
(e.g. riche, jolt) also are inflected in gender even if the inflection mark happens 
to be zero. 

If we now pass to the examination of the formal expression of the categories 
of gender and number in adjectives, we are faced with the practical problem of 
giving the simplest possible presentation of it compatible with accuracy and 
exhaustiveness. Nothing should prevent us from dealing first with the most 
simple formal pattern, namely the one where there is no formal distinction be- 
tween masculine and feminine, and where the plural is formed by means of /z/ 
in liaisons. We can adopt here as a formula the phonemic transcription of the 
adjective in question followed by adj., hence rié adj. instead of Hall’s riS A!/I/Z'. 
If feminine and masculine liaison forms are distinguished from normal pre-pausal 
and pre-consonantal masculine by the addition of the same phoneme, the fuller 
form is given with the unstable phoneme between parentheses; e.g. pti(t), mové(z) 
(Hall’s A?/IIIa/Z'); s(t) (Hall’s A?/IIIb/Z! (m?# so)) belongs here, as /d/({9]) 
automatically (phonemically) becomes /o/({o]) in word final position. If the 
masculine liaison form is characterized by another final consonant than the 
feminine, that consonant, preceded by a hyphen, should be added after a comma, 
e.g. gro(s),-z, gri(d),-t. If masculine generally differs from feminine by change 
of final section, the part common to both genders shall be separated from feminine 
ending by a hyphen, and the feminine ending shall be followed by a diagonal, a 
hyphen, and the masculine ending; e.g. vi-v/-f, flatee-z/-r. When the masculine 
liaison form is identical with the feminine, this can be indicated by repeating the 
feminine ending after the normal masculine; e.g. f-dl/-u, -dl. But the fact that 
the masculine ends in a vowel is probably a sufficient indication, so that f-dl/-u 
would be unambiguous. Such a formula as mal-in/é would be unambiguous too. 
For bon where two masculine liaison forms are possible, we might have b-dn/-6, 
-6n, -6n. In a case like divin, the /divin/ masculine liaison form which is found 
in the set phrase divin enfant could be indicated by making the formula div-in/-é, 
-6n, -in afa. 

As far as plural is concerned, no indication is needed if it follows the normal 
pattern indicated above for our first type. Any departure from normalcy could 
be indicated between parentheses; e.g. mineral (-al/-o). 

The formula for ce, det, cette would be s-et/zero, -et (-e), and for the definite 
article l-a,zero/zero (-e). Hall seems to have overlooked® the fact that possessive 


6 What he writes on the subject (last paragraph of 2.121) seems to imply that the feminine 
liaison form is /m/, which would give m’opinion for ‘my opinion’. From what can be 
gathered from one of Hall’s former publications, we may assume thatthe has been misled here 
by ma mie and mamours which, etymologically, are for m’amie and m’amour (+ 8). But, 
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adjectives for singular persons deviate considerably from any other pattern be- 
cause feminine and masculine singular liaison forms are identical (mon amie, mon 
ami). Our formula would be m-a, -Gn, -dn/-6, -Gn, -dn (-e). An exceptional 
case like tout would require some specific treatment anyway. 
If we set apart grammatical words, such exceptional cases as bon, divin, and 
the like, and adjectives with irregular plurals, we obtain the following types 
1. ri 
2. movée(z) 
3. gro(s),-z 
4a vi-v/-f 
4b f-dl/-u 
4c mal-in/é 
We have a feeling that such a set of formulas might render some service because 
it is simple enough for other people than its author to adopt it. But who will 
take the trouble to learn the values attached by Hall to the signs of such a formula 
as fre’ B'/IIIb/Z' (m'frez)? 


* * 


In his dealings with French verbs, Hall may seem at first blush to distinguish 
fairly well between categorical analysis and classification of formal patterns. 
And yet his basic analysis is completely warped by the underlying idea that forms 
rather than syntactical behavior should be the structural criterion. 

It is a fact that the preterite and the imperfect subjunctive do not belong to 
Colloquial Standard French. Hall is perfectly aware of this (footnote 21)’. And 
yet he includes these tenses in his verbal pattern. He invokes ‘completeness’ 
as a justification for doing so. This is of course meaningless, because Colloquial 
French is complete without them. As a matter of fact, the main reason for their 
inclusion is avowedly to support Hall’s analysis of such exceptional forms as 
sommes, étes, faites, dites. Now, whether a form like sommes should be analysed 
at all may well be doubted, but letting one’s desire to interpret it as /so-m/ and 
not as /s-om/ determine the basic structure of French verb is just wild. 

A still more basic mistake consists in making stem forms the touchstone of 
categorical analysis. As a result of that procedure, stems are presented as a 
morphological category together with persons and tenses. The tenses are listed 
as present, past, timeless, and imperative. The fact that subjunctive (= time- 
less) and imperative are lumped together with present and imperfect indicative, 





since Hall is dealing with Contemporary French, he should consider mie and mamours two 
substantives with no definite synchronic connection with amie and amour. 

7 Hall’s assumption that the imperfect subjunctive (his ‘Timeless C’) is more definitely 
excluded from spoken use than the preterite, is inaccurate. Parisian speakers just never 
use the latter, whereas a very few might at least try to use the former when wanting to im- 
prove upon their everyday grammar. It is amusing to notice that the difficulty experienced 
by the speakers of French in handling the imperfect subjunctive is mirrored by Hall’s 
barbarism /ildonas/ (that) he gave (2.331.3). It would have been safer to leave such forms 
out of consideration. 
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whereas the latter are separated from future and conditional is the most glaring 
illustration of Hall’s unconcern with syntactic criteria. It is clear that, for him, 
forms and only forms should be decisive. But what if the various formal pat- 
terns appear to be mutually contradictory? Which of them should be chosen as 
the basis for structural analysis? Should we let the behavior of the majority 
decide? Lexical or syntactical majority? Should we give preference to -er or 
to -r verbs? We thought that a scientific approach to linguistics should exclude 
subjective decisions. 

Hall decides that future and infinitive are formed on the same stem. This, of 
course, is supported by etymology, but, once again, we should not forget that we 
are engaged in a synchronic study of contemporary French. Hall has no regard 
for the ever-increasing majority of verbs which have an /-r-/ stem for the future 
and an /-e/ stem for the infinitive. Considering that a good many verbs which 
actually have the same stem for the future and the infinitive offer the same form 
of the root for the singular persons of the present indicative and for the future 
stem (e.g. /2°fini/, /fini-r-/ as opposed to /finis-6/), one might be justified, on 
the formal basis adopted by Hall, in making the form of the root the structural 
criterion. We would thus get a picture of French verbal categories which would 
be still more unexpected and exciting than Hall’s. 

Just because he has failed to understand the basic requirement of structural 
analysis and has mixed up categories and formal patterns, Hall gets hopelessly 
entangled in his jumble of forms, and does not succeed in bringing clarity in his 
classification of verbs. 

It is supposed to be based upon the thematic vowel found in his B and C stems, 
i.e., in the infinitive, the future, the preterite, the imperfect subjunctive, and the 
past participle. As a matter of fact, as this vowel may differ from one to the 
other of these forms, it seems that the infinitive is usually taken as the norm. 
Thus ¢enir is put together with verbs which have the thematic vowel /i/ through- 
out in spite of tiendrai, tins, tenu where the thematic vowel is either zero or /y/. 
And yet -oir verbs do not form a class by themselves probably because they have 
a past participle in /y/ which is chosen as normal for verbs whose infinitives are 
formed by adding /r/ to the root (either changed or unchanged). Among these, 
we find, of course, the verbs of the finir type which, as a matter of fact, add /-r/ 
to the root after having dropped its final /-s/. But /y/ being considered here 
the normal thematic vowel, verbs of the finir type, with their fini participle, are 
said to be strong, a fine euphemism for ‘irregular,’ though they certainly are more 
numerous than all the other French verbs which do not belong to the traditional 
first conjugation, and in spite of the fact that the finir type is, to a certain extent, 
still productive (cf. the fairly recent amerrir). 

Here again, Hall has a set of formulas which are at the same time needlessly 
complicated and useless in the case of irregular or ‘strong’ verbs because they do 
not tell the student what the irregular and ‘strong’ forms are: ten- hold II/Irr/ 
§! indicates that 1. the infinitive is tenir, 2. the future is not tenire, 3. tan- is not 
the only form of the root for the present indic., subjunctive, and imperative, 4. 
tan- is not the (only?) form of the root for the preterite, subjunctive imperfect 
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and/or past participle, 5. /y/ is not the (only?) form of the thematic vowel in 
these. But we do not get any information as to what these deviating root forms 
or thematic vowels are. 

This is not the place for an exhaustive classification of the formal patterns of 
French verbs. But it can be shown that it is possible to contrive formulas which 
are simpler than Hall’s in the case of the large majority of French verbs, and 
which have the decisive advantage of giving exhaustive positive information. 

We shall start, as Hall does, from the root as it appears in the imperfect indica- 
tive. However, the following should be kept in mind: as the differences between 
{e], [e] and [e-] have no phonemic value in non-final syllable, mettait, vétait, était 
should normally be transcribed /meté/, /veté/, /eté/. But we shall transcribe 
the root vowel in such a way as to indicate the phonemic type to which it belongs 
when it is either word final or in the final syllable, e. g. mé(t)- because of /ilmé, 
ilmet/, vé(t)- because of /ilvé, ilvét/, 6(t)- because of /ilé, étr/. Besides, the 
morphophonemic shift of [°] to /e/ when the root vowel becomes that of the final 
syllable will be considered automatic. Thus 2°l- will imply a stressed form /Zel/, 
ap’l- a stressed form /apel/, etc. 

Besides the root, the form of the infinitive will be indicated for all verbs. 
Verbs for which other forms are given may be considered irregular. 

For verbs whose roots never change, and whose sing. pres. indic. is identical 
with the root as given, the formula will be as follows: dén-é, kékly-r, asaj-ir. 
The corresponding past participles /déné/, /kékly/, /asaji/ are considered 
regular. 

If neither sing. pres. indic. nor infinitive retain the final consonant of the root, 
the latter will be given between square brackets, e. g. fini[s]-r, syfi{z]-r. If sing. 
pres. indic. drops that consonant, but the infinitive retains it, it will be put be- 
tween parentheses, e. g. dor(m)-ir, mé(t)-r. 

If the past participle is irregular, it will be indicated either in full, or in abbre- 
viated form if it can be obtained by replacing the infinitive ending by some other 
one, e. g. ma(t)-r, miz; vi(v)-r, veky; vé(t)-ir, -y; kédyi(z]-r, -t. The past parti- 
ciples /fini/ from fini[s]-r, /syfi/ from syfi{z]-r, /dormi/ from dor(m)-ir are con- 
sidered regular and, accordingly, are not indicated in the formulas. 

In sing. pres. indic., infinitive, and future tenses present a different form of the 
root, as is the case with absoudre, the formula will be abs(6lv)-/-u-dr, -t (-t 
referring of course to the past participle which can be formed by replacing the 
-dr of the infinitive by -t). 

In case of ablaut (i. e. different vocalism of the root when it is in word final 
position) we shall distinguish between 

1. the boire type where the root has the same form for sing. pres. indic. and 
the infinitive; formula: b(yv-, -uav)/-ua-r, by; 

2. the acquérir type where the infinitive has the same form of the root as the 
imperfect, and sing. pres. indic. has the word final form in common with 3 plur. 
pres. indic. and 1 2 3 sing. 3 plur. subjunctive; formula: aker-ir, akiz (-e-/-ie-, f. 
akerr-) where the ablaut is indicated between parentheses together with further 
irregularities (cf. next paragraph); 
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3. the tenir type where the infinitive has the same form of the root as the im- 
perfect, and sing. pres. indic. has one which is not identical with that of 3 plur. 
pres. indic. and root final forms of the subjunctive; formula: t°n-ir, -y (-°n-/-ien/- 
ié, f. tiédr-) where the form of sing. pres. indic. is indicated as the third ablaut 
form; 

4. the asseoir-assieds type (as opposed to the simpler asseoir-assois flexion) 
where the infinitive has a special form of the root which is not repeated between 
parentheses; formula: asua-r, asiz (-sej-/-sej/-sié, f. asier-). 

Irregularities affecting 1. one of the persons of pres. indic., 2. part or all of the 
subjunctive, 3. the imperative, 4. the future stem, 5. the present participle, are 
to be indicated specifically between parentheses after the rest of the formula, 
together with ablaut features, e. g. mur-ir, mort (-u-/-ce-, f. murr-); puv-uar, 
py (-uv-/-cev-/-ce, pr. s. 1 pee pyi, subj. pyis, f. pur-); sav-uar, sy (pr. s. 1 23 


sé, subj. imperat. saS, f. sér-, ppr. saS&); av-uar, y (pr. s. 1 6, 23 a, pl. 3 6, subj. 
imperat. é-j-, f. é6r-, ppr. ej) ; 6(t)-r, -é (pr. s. 1 syi, pl. 1 sdm, 2 ét, 3 86, subj. im- 
perat. sua, f. s’r-); al-é (pr. s. 1 vé, 23 va, pl. v6, subj. s. 1 23 pl. 3 aj, f. ir-). 

It would be easy to add to the formula information concerning the noncolloquial 
tenses by adjoining, between parentheses, preterite sing. 1 wherever it is not 
identical with the past participle of -r, -ir, and -uar verbs, minus its final con- 
sonant if it has any. Thus mur-ir, mort (-u-/-c-, f. murr-, pret. mury); kodyi- 
[z]-r, -t (pret. -zi); ku[z]-dr, kuzy (pret. kuzi); and, of course, abs(élv)-/-u-dr, 
-t (— pret.), the minus sign indicating that the form is missing. 

The set of formulas given above has no pretension to be the only one which 
could do justice to the thematic pattern of Colloquial French verbs. But it gets 
far nearer than Hall’s to the ideal of giving exhaustive information in as concise 
a way as possible. 

Hall, and probably some others, would certainly object to the procedure we 
have applied here to French adjectives and verbs, on the grounds that we do 
not achieve thereby an analysis of the inflected word into its morphematic com- 
ponents. We have purposely left aside the problem of personal endings, but, 
by mentioning in our formulas such forms as the first and second-third person 
of the sing. pres. indic. of avoir, we have clearly indicated that we were interested 
in the way the different forms of the same verb could be derived from a base, 
and not in determining what different formants were to be considered expressions 
of the same morpheme, and how, for instance, such a form as (j’)ai could be 
analyzed. Now, such an analysis is often considered the ne plus ultra of descrip- 
tive linguistic practice. We have seen above that Hall is not afraid of being 
inconsistent in order to get support for his analysis of sommes as /so-m/. In the 
case of (j’)ai, he operates with a zero root, and interprets the form as a first person 
singular ending, the one we find in je vats* and je donnerai. The trick consists in 
finding some homophonous ending with the same function, and attributing to 
the root or stem what remains of the word, here nothing. Another striking 
instance is the case of (je) suis which is analyzed as s-yi because of the optional 


8 With some speakers, at least. 
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(je) puis which is, in its turn, split into p-yi. I must confess that this procedure 
strikes me as utterly meaningless. I don’t see how the structure of French would 
be affected if the optional puis became obsolete, and if we had in consequence 
to interpret suis as a special form of the root which Hall wants to isolate in 
sommes. ‘Through observation of the linguistic behavior of French speakers, we 
know for sure that /-6/ is a second person plural ending, because it is added, 
when need be, to any new verbal root. But how can we ascertain that /-t/ in 
(vous) dites is one? All we can say is that the analogy of the early-learned vous 
étes does not seem to help children very much to get rid of their disez, faisez for 
standard dites, faites. As a matter of fact, we are dealing here with fossilized 
forms which, in a less tradition-bound speech community than the French, would 
have been eliminated long ago. 

Possible conflicts between formal morphematic analysis and linguistic behavior 
can be illustrated by means of the French conditional. Hall analyzes an imper- 
fect like (je) donnais /doné/ as the root + zero stem vowel + a tense mark /é/ + 
a zero personal ending. Granted that such a formal analysis is legitimate, there 
seems to be nothing to object to Hall’s interpretation. Since the endings of the 
conditional are identical with those of the imperfect, the analysis of donnerais 
into root + /-*r-/ stem suffix + past tense mark /é/ + zero personal ending 
seems unimpeachable. The future (je) donneraz is interpreted as root + /-*r-/ + 
zero tense sign + personal ending, so that the final vowel of the conditional is a 
tense sign, whereas that of the future is a personal ending. We should expect 
the speakers to keep them neatly apart. But we actually observe that, in spite 
of praiseworthy efforts on the part of teachers, a probable majority of Standard 
French speakers obstinately refuse to distinguish between donnerais and donnerai 
and pronounce for both either /dénré/ or /dénré/. We might try to reconcile 
the formal analysis with the linguistic behavior of French speakers by giving 
the final vowels of donnerai, donnera(s), donneront the status of tense suffixes, 
with a zero morpheme alternant in donnerons, donnerez. Thereby, of course, we 
would isolate our ai, a(s), vais, va(s). But wouldn’t they mutually support one 
another? This solution would not strike me as more preposterous than the one 
Hall proposes. 

On the whole, the practice of morphematic analysis results from a perfectly 
sound reaction against the traditional tendency to consider the word a sacrosanct 
entity. Observation of ‘exotic’ linguistic patterns has shown that words can be 
much looser conglomerates than the average Indo-Europeanist might be tempted 
to assume. But it will not do to replace the procrustean methods of former 
generations by others of the same type. Our conclusions should not be that 
classical Greek must be forced into the pattern of Polynesian and Hottentot, but 
that Unguistic reality is much more varied than was formerly acknowledged. An 
Indo-European word like Latin hortus might seem, on the basis of its paradigm 
(hortus, horti, horté, hortum, etc.) to lend itself to a formal analysis into hort +-us 
where hort- expresses the concept of ‘garden’ and -us that of nominative singular. 
And yet hort- by itself does not mean ‘garden’. What means ‘garden’ in Latin 
is the combination of an element hort- with a given set of endings, -us, -7, etc. as 
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opposed to -a, -ae, etc. -is, -is, etc. The ending -us does not mean anything by 
itself either, but only in combination with a certain number of roots or stems 
such as hort-, popul-, or fic-, as opposed to ciu-, ros-, or templ-. I presume that 
formalists would answer that they are not interested in whether hort- has a mean- 
ing or not, and that the only relevant fact here is that hort- can be recognized as 
the root, and -us as the ending. But most linguists will think it would be prefer- 
able by far to let hortus stand as it is than to analyze it into hort + us in the same 
way as we would analyze populusque into populus + que or Hungarian hdzban 
into hdz + ban. Morphematic analysis has only one justification, that of helping 
us understand certain features of linguistic reality. It is not an end in itself. 
If we feel that, by enforcing it, we are likely to confuse what should be kept apart, 
to identify things which are not identical, we should not hesitate to adopt any 
other approach which will give a more accurate picture of our linguistic object. 
A great merit of the linguistic research of the last decades is to have shown that 
languages differ more than was generally assumed by our predecessors. It should 
be clear by now that no feature should be considered universal except such as are 
implied by the definition we have chosen for the object of our science. No one 
will object to our postulating the existence of morphemes in all human linguistic 
mediums, but whether any utterance in any language whatsoever can be analyzed 
into a neat succession of such is an assumption which even the extensive use of 
zero formants cannot make generally acceptable. 


* 
* * 


Hall has a chapter called ‘Derivation.’ This includes compounding as well as 
suffixation, which, in view of the subordinate role of the former in French, is 
practically justified. What we find there, is, by no means, an examination of 
the linguistic behavior of Standard French speakers in derivational matters, but 
a morphematic analysis of lexical items. The difficulty of the enterprise and 
shortcomings of the procedure adopted are far more obvious here than when Hall 
deals with inflexions. In morphological matters, categorical patterns are com- 
paratively easy to determine, and once they have been drawn, the syntactic 
behavior of any form will immediately show us where it belongs. However 
formally different from aller a form like iront may be, it will easily be identified 
as the third person plural of the future of that verb. English am has no single 
phoneme in common with is, are, was, were, been, or be, and yet its identification 
as the first person singular of the present indicative of the verb éo be is a matter 
of course. 

Things are not quite so simple with lexical complexes. Syntactic behavior, 
which was our guidance before, might still be useful. Went was identified as the 
preterite of to go because the differences between the contexts where went and go 
appear are the same as those which exist between syntactic combinations con- 
taining talked and talk. In the same way, we might say that the relation between 
the syntactic comportment of duc and that of duchesse is practically the same as 
the one we find in the case of marquis and marquise. But we are far less conscious 
of a system in such a case, as we would be very reluctant to call jument the femi- 
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nine form of cheval in spite of the proportion Gne/dnesse = cheval/jument. We 
do not admit of suppletion in lexical matters, except, perhaps, in cases like 
good/well because adverbial derivation in English has an automatic character 
reminiscent of morphological flexion. We are no longer ready to let syntactic 
behavior be the decisive factor. We require some formal similarity, but it re- 
mains to be seen how much of it is needed. Will the /b/ common to beuf and 
bouvier, the /n/ common to nez /né/ and nasal, be sufficient to support the pro- 
portions boeuf/bouvier = vache/vacher, nez/nasal = vertébre/vertébral? It is hard 
to see how arbitrary decisions could be avoided. Unless, perhaps, we decide to 
base our study on an examination of the linguistic behavior of speakers who 
happen to be in need of a form for which the traditional vocabulary of the lan- 
guage either does not offer a suitable equivalent, or has a word which our subjects 
do not know or remember. In other words, we will have to restrict our survey 
to derivation as it works today, which, after all, is not so bad, considering that 
our study is explicitly synchronic, and that the way people handled derivation 
in the past is none of our concern. 

As previously mentioned, Hall prefers attempting a morphematic analysis of 
the vocabulary. As he does not give us any indication as to how he has pro- 
ceeded in such matters, this has to be inferred from his practice. It seems that 
both form and meaning play a role. In some cases, a fairly clear semantic kin- 
ship outweighs a very limited phonemic resemblance, as when bouvier is given as 
a derivative of beuf (3.01). In other cases, phonemic identity seems so decisive 
that the semantic aspect is completely lost sight of, as when aieul ‘grandparent’ 
is interpreted as containing the diminutive (?) suffix -cel (p. 39, footn. 35). Hall 
does not seem to be embarrassed by the fact that aj- (ail) means ‘garlic,’ and 
that /ajcel/ should accordingly mean something like ‘little garlic.’ The obvious 
explanation for such a preposterous analysis is that Hall confuses meaning and 
etymology, which is a serious mistake in any case, and a grievous sin in a syn- 
chronic sketch. At times, Hall takes some pain to give a synchronic color to his 
analyses, and he does so by attributing to a Modern French word a meaning 
which it lost several centuries ago. He lists for instance a suffix -48 among those 
forming nouns on verbs. The example he gives is avalanche which is thus derived 
from a verb avaler. Now, Modern Standard French avaler means ‘to swallow’ 
and nothing else. But as avalanche obviously cannot be interpreted as a ‘swal- 
lowing,’ the translation given for avaler is ‘send down.’ I shall leave for my 
readers to decide whether ‘a sending down’ is a suitable approximation for an 
avalanche. As a matter of fact, avaler used to mean something like ‘rush down,’ 
a@ meaning which may be preserved in the Franco-Provengal dialect from which 
the word avalanche was borrowed. But the average Parisian would be sorely 
puzzled if he were told that ‘il avale l’escalier’ when he is late on his way to his 
office. In a similar way, fransir, which means ‘chill, freeze, paralyze’ is trans- 
lated ‘go through, perish,’ obviously in order to support Hall’s interpretation of the 
root as the homophonous prefix. The fact that Latin transire actually meant 
‘go through’ is hardly relevant here. On the other hand, Hall makes light of ety- 
mology when it could have prevented him from committing blunders: cadran is 
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certainly not derived from cadre, and we have to go back to Latin quadrus if we 
want to connect them either semantically or formally. 

On the whole, the reader gets the impression that, unless desperately needed 
in order to connect formally deviating elements, meaning counts for very little: 
a suffix -ule is wrenched apart from formule, as if the word bore any synchronic 
relation to forme; monceau is made a diminutive of mont and translated as ‘hill’ 
probably in order to support the analysis. But, in contemporary French, mon- 
ceau means ‘heap,’ and no one, except an etymologist, would ever think of con- 
necting it with mont. Hall would probably say that this is no scientific argument, 
and that he is not interested in the ‘linguistic feelings’ of natives. And indeed, 
we had better avoid any reference to what people think or do not think, unless 
we consider this a handy way of saying that the syntactic collocations in which 
we find two words are so completely at variance that any synchronic connection 
between them is positively excluded in spite of a partial phonemic resemblance. 
In practice, as no one is willing or able to gather and examine thousands and 
thousands of contexts for every pair of the mont-monceau type, the analyst will 
either use his or other people’s ‘linguistic feeling’ or, as in Hall’s case, let his ver- 
dicts be determined by etymological considerations. The first method will not 
yield fully reliable data, but we may be sure that the second will result in a pic- 
ture of the language completely devoid of synchronic accuracy. On the whole, 
what people think or feel about the language they speak is of little interest to the 
scientist, except if this is likely to modify their linguistic behavior. And we 
reach again the conclusion that linguistic behavior, as an observable fact, should 
be the concern of the descriptive linguist. That a complete derivational study 
should, under these circumstances, require, on the part of the observer, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the language, a lifelong observation of the practice of it, 
patience, intelligence and accuracy, is no excuse for presenting the jumble of 
slangy and learned, familiar and scientific, productive, improductive and, at 
times, fanciful elements which Hall offers us. 

If we examine contemporary French derivation as a living process, we soon 
become aware of the limitations of all sorts imposed upon it by tradition. Deri- 
vation is, of course, nothing but analogy at work in the domain of vocabulary. 
It is a very striking feature of contemporary French that the working of analogy 
is widely and early checked by the speech community. Children are soon made 
to feel that they have no right to follow their natural impulses in linguistic 
matters. In many respects the language as presented to them does not give 
them very clear indications as to how they could use analogy to cover their lin- 
guistic needs. An English speaking child soon learns to recognize the existence 
and usefulness of the suffix -ness. A French child has a good many limited and 
contradictory patterns to choose between. Consequently, he will be far less 
tempted to deviate from the traditional pattern. If in need of a noun correspond- 
ing to an adjective he knows, our English child will not bother too much about 
trying to recall the traditional form. He has heard -ness forms so frequently, 
and the suffix is so easy to handle, that he knows he has more than a fair chance 
to hit upon the right thing by using it. On bitter, he will form bitterness. The 
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fact that no one objects, will contribute to remove any doubt he might have had 
as to the legitimacy of following the line of least resistance. Starting from amer, 
our French child will, on the basis of former experience, know that he has little 
chance of getting the right form by following his analogical impulses. He would 
have to choose between a good many different types of analogy: bon ~ bonéé, 
méchant ~ méchanceté, douce ~ douceur, mauvais ~ ?, sucré ~~ ?. The result may 
be that he will try to word his meaning differently, or that he will endeavor to 
recall the traditional form. Should he try for instance to form amer-té, people 
will either refuse to understand or make fun of him, and, more often than not, 
present him with the right form amertume. Next time, he will not be tempted 
to let the comparative frequency of -té forms carry the day. His learning of the 
traditional forms will be the more rapid, but he will have lost confidence in his 
abilities to enlarge the vocabulary by himself. As an adult, he will retain a feel- 
ing that spontaneous word-formation may only be indulged in in the most trivial 
circumstances, if at all. Only technicians are allowed to enlarge their vocabulary, 
but if they want to avoid jarring upon the nerves of their countrymen, they have 
better not use elements from everyday French parlance, and resort to classical 
languages. Among the many useful neologisms patronized by Damourette and 
Pichon, few people would seriously object to ‘locuteur,’ but ‘parlure’ is generally 
felt to be slightly ridiculous and it has little chance ever to be accepted. Asa 
consequence, familiar spontaneous derivation is mostly jocular and short-lived. 
Some of the non-scientific techniques make a limited use of vernacular derivation, 
but its products are rarely adopted in the language of everybody. Classical 
derivation, either Greek or Latin, with comparatively few hybrids, is of course 
reserved to people with at least smatterings of the languages in question, as only 
they know how to handle Greek and Latin roots. But, except in their capacity 
of specialists, educated people carefully avoid neologisms, at least as long as press 
and radio enable the public to feel them as such. Only scientists are bolder. 
But, of course, they follow patterns which can hardly be said to be specifically 
French, since they are common to most European languages. 

The existence of mock-learned formations in -oide or -ométre should of course 
be mentioned, but they really belong to the jargon of higher educational institu- 
tions, and would not be indulged in, and even understood, by the average stand- 
ard speaker. This does not mean that they should be excluded from a complete 
treatment of French derivation, but their jocular nature and their socially limited 
extension should clearly be pointed out. 

As regards general derivational practice, it would be very important to list 
such formal alternations as are actually found in spontaneous derivations un- 
affected by spelling. An example would be /é~in/ as exemplified by pétiniste 
besides the orthographical pétainiste, from Pétain. It would probably become 
clear that the root is usually identical with the independent basic word with some 
tendency to add an etymologically arbitrary consonant (/t/) to prevent hiatuses, 
and that such alternations are comparatively rare. This would illustrate most 
clearly the fact that, contrary to Hall’s assumption that nez is the form from 
which nasarde is derived, words in which ‘nose’ is implied and whose first element 
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is nas- are not derived from nez at all, but from a root nas-, with no independent 
existence, which is parallel but not identical with /ne/ (without /z/ in the singu- 
lar). It would show that there is no /ie/~[9] alternation in bijoutier~bijouterie, 
but a shift of suffix as exemplified by the fact that -erie is widely used by itself 
without any base form in -ter (cf. gendarme-gendarmerie). 
+ 
* * 


French is undoubtedly a difficult language to describe. It has retained many 
of the intricacies of older Indo-European languages, but, at the same time, it has 
developed quite a few features of its own which may compel the intelligent 
describer to revise and improve his methods. It has a very old, uninterrupted 
written tradition, which has influenced its spoken form to such an extent®, that 
the latter, when considered by itself, often appears inconsistent. Originally the 
Parisian vernacular, it has spread over a fairly large area, replacing or smothering 
dialects, most of them Romanic, but in many respects widely divergent, which 
do not disappear without leaving traces in the local varieties of French. In 
morphological and lexical matters such deviations are doomed, because, with the 
help of the written form of the language, morphology and vocabulary have been 
highly standardized. But French spelling is too inconsistent to lend itself to any 
standardization of pronunciation. This explains how the French can be fastidi- 
ous in the extreme when grammar and lexicon are at stake, and extraordinarily 
tolerant in matters of orthoepy. Any phonemic description of standard French 
which does not take this fact into account is bound to offer a distorted picture of 
reality. Hall had a definite idea of how a language should behave. He never 
took the trouble of checking whether French fitted in, and, as a matter of fact, 
it did not. 

Linguists should never forget that it is not for a language to meet the require- 
ments of a descriptive method, but for the method to adapt itself to the whims 
of linguistic reality. 


Columbia University 





®Cf. Vladimir Buben, Influence de l’orthographe sur la prononciation du francais 
moderne (Bratislava 1935). 














LINGUISTICS WITHOUT MEANING AND CULTURE 
WITHOUT WORDS 


C. F. VorGce.in 


A culture whole is to ethnology what a single natural language is to linguistics. 
In the earlier ethnological and sociological theory a culture whole was merely a 
point of departure. Nowadays a given culture whole is held as a constant against 
which a particular analysis or theory is tested; in a somewhat parallel way, the 
linguistic structure of a given natural language may be said to be what emerges 
after certain operations are followed. 

Some writers jump from this parallel way of delimiting a single cultural com- 
munity or a single speech community to either or both of the following conclusions: 
(1) that language is a part of culture,? which is debatable; (2) that the techniques 
for analysis of language and culture are the same or closely similar,—this is surely 
anerror.* It is obvious that one does not find culture in a limbo, since all human 
communities consist of human animals which talk; but culture can be, and as 
a matter of fact, is characteristically studied in considerable isolation; so also 
in even greater isolation, the human animal is studied in physical anthropology, 
and not what the human animal talks about, but rather the structure of his talk 
is studied in linguistics. What he talks about is called (by philosophers and 
semanticists) meaning; but for most anthropologists what he talks about is culture. 


OPLER’S THEMES 


For Opler, it is not what the carriers of a given culture say that constitutes 
culture; culture is defined as what anthropologists say rather than what informants 


1 Witness theoretical discussions of the 19th century concerned with elementary ideas, 
independent invention or psychic unity of mankind, and cultural evolution; cyclic history 
theories of today are partly comparative in the 19th century sense, partly sequential (evolu- 
tion and devolution of one culture in one area). Linguistic theory and method is also con- 
cerned with sequential and comparative problems beside its more recent concern with ex 
clusively synchronic statements. 

2 It may well be that anthropologists who work exclusively in culture, and linguists in- 
nocent of culture theory espouse this view, if they think of it at all; those who attempt to 
work in both fields seem more apt to appreciate the distinction and to speak of language 
and culture rather than of language as a part of culture. Compare the question as to 
whether linguistics belongs to the social sciences or to the humanities, and Sturtevant’s 
vote for the latter [(36) in A Sample of Technical Terms in Linguistics, IJAL 14.118 (1948)]. 

3 Because culturalists do not, in actual field work operations, analysis], find culture traits 
by asking what are ‘irreducible ways of acting shared by a social group’; rather, culture 
traits found in a whole culture reflect the ethnologists’ sophistication of comparative 
ethnography,—of the area in which he works, or, more generally, of world ethnography. 
Besides the explicit argument supporting this in C. F. Voegelin and Z. 8. Harris, AA 49. 
590-3 (1947), see also the Index references to Typology in A. L. Kroeber’s Anthropology 
(New York, 1948). Per contra, John Lewis Gillin and John Philip Gillin, Cultural Sociology 
(New York, 1948) who equate phonemes and culture traits, without any critical reservations 
(p. 155): they say a culture trait is identifiable by being irreducible and cite a single digit 
(1, 2, 3 ete.) as an example of such a trait; what then are fractions and negative numbers? 
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living in the culture say it is or ought to be. That such a statement would be 
made by a culturalist seems improbable or even absurd (it sounds more like a 
statement from linguistics); we must therefore cite the author’s own words: 
‘... a culture is what the investigation of its carriers by the anthropologist proves 
it to be [translate: ‘say it is’] and not what informants think it is [translate: ‘say 
it is’) or ought to be.’ 

For the structure of a culture whole, there is a key,—namely, the distribution 
of themes; or, as Morris Opler puts it, structure is a matter of balance or equi- 
librium among themes. We begin with a consideration of units (themes in cul- 
ture; phonemes and morphemes in linguistics) and then give their distribution 
(within a culture whole; within a single language). 

Despite the traditional topical treatment of a whole culture, everyone recog- 
nizes something characteristic of all the topics treated, as is reflected in such 
everyday words as flavor, feel, spirit, or genius of a culture; or such technical 
words as pattern or configuration; or, more briefly, themes, which are finite for a 
given total culture. We shall be concerned neither with counter themes (limi- 
tations) nor with other distributions of themes within a culture, but only with 
questioning whether any are derived from non-verbalized cultural observations. 

In his first paper,’ Opler seems to suggest that themes in general are only in- 
cidentally derived from observational data. Expressions of a theme means theme 
translated into conduct or belief; and then ‘of course’ such expressions ‘aid us in 
discovering it [the theme]’. What is the primary means of discovering the theme 
if its expressions are merely an incidental aid in this direction? 

In his second paper,* Opler says that the approach to themes in general, or at 
least ‘in terms of execution’ is ‘largely inductive’. I would guess that all 17 of 
the themes listed by Opler for the Lipan Apache were obtainable from verbaliz- 
ing Lipan Apache,—in short, from texts. Not so Siegel who is inclined to see 
in Opler’s Themes Nos. 4, 14, 17 covert features equatable to configurations 
(Kluckhohn), to fundamental motivating values (Siegel).? Siegel admits that 
Opler ‘does notexclude all explicit, verbally formulated value statements’. Indeed 
does he exclude any verbalization? 

Theme 4 is concerned with self-discipline. Illustrative examples are from 
folklore,—by definition verbalized; and from ceremonies, in part verbalized; and 
from a cult of bravery (tests of fortitude) which are publicly observable; and 
from a manly code which has illustrative stories attached to it. 

Theme 14 is concerned with the extended domestic family. It is defined by 
the Lipan Apache to include some affinal (men only) as well as close consanguine 
relatives (all women in the extended family are consanguine),—this definition 
requires words by persons in the culture. Word tabus are involved in this ex- 
tended family. Myths and tales verbalize the relation of the father to the ex- 


4 Morris Edward Opler, Some Recently Developed Concepts Relating to Culture, SWJA 
4.116 (1948). 

5 Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture, AJS 51.198-206 (1945). 

6 An Application of the Theory of Themes in Culture, JWAS 36.137-66 (1946). 

7 Bernard J. Siegel, Currents of Anthropological Theory and Value Concepts, SWJA 
4.208 (1948). 
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tended family as the consuming unit. Plural first person in address to younger 
members of the family suggest the collective aspect of the extended family. In 
the most general terms, what stems from the family is all either verbalized (or, 
as for the first item below,—verbally directed) : activity, restraint, decision, and 
authority. 

Theme 17 is concerned with industry, generosity (kindness), and bravery. 
The Lipan Apache talk about such things; they rate them higher than other 
virtues which they also talk about. The talk about cardinal virtues, in contrast 
to the venial virtues, appears more clearly exemplified in folklore, in prayer, in 
verbally directing children’s play in the direction of adult patterns, in horrible 
examples from anecdotes of people who did not follow the cardinal virtues, in 
freely expressed sanctions (approving marriage, verbally at least; in verbal per- 
secutions if a marriage of the unvirtuous nevertheless takes place); in argument 
and by examples in war and in peace which are told and retold in anecdote. 
This heavy verbal barrage works for some Lipan Apache who become industrious, 
or generous and/or brave: specific illustrative acts may then be accomplished 
silently. 

In his third paper,® Opler disclaims interest in how obvious (overt) or subtle 
(covert) the themes may be to the carriers of the culture. We appear here to 
be playing a game among social scientists: the person-in-the-culture be damned. 
This is said neither in censure of Opler nor as an evaluation of Opler, but merely 
to identify Opler’s use of themes in culture theory. His themes belong to that 
part of modern theory which attempts to characterize cultural wholes. Themes 
are always plural and explicitly finite for any given total culture: they are, ac- 
cordingly, not to be confused with any hankering after unitary principles, monis- 
tic integrations, or other types of reductionisms. In Leslie White’s terminology, 
themes begin and end on the level of culturology. The steps to be taken for 
finding themes in a single culture, in case two or more workers approach a single 
culture, are not given. 


KLUCKHOHN’S. COVERT CULTURE 


‘In no aspect of theory,’ according to Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘are the frontiers being 
pushed back so rapidly as in that of structural analysis... cultures have or- 
ganization as well as content.” To find this structure, this organization (which 
advances theory) Kluckhohn speaks not of terms used in different cultures, but 
of terminology provided by certain anthropologists whom he lists and which he 
designates as an articulate terminology [in contrast to inarticulate terms which 
persons-in-the-culture use, as cats—sharp—square?]. The articulate terminology 
resolves itself into finding a major dichotomy for patterning. For this, Kluck- 
hohn suggests (1) ideal, and (2) behavorial patterns, and then discusses more or 


8 Cited in fn. 4; cp. p. 119: ‘. . . since the concepts [translate: ‘what the anthropologist 
says’] to be used are the devices of the social scientist and not the stock in trade of the 
carriers of the culture under consideration, they need not rest upon whether or not the 
guides to conduct are perfectly obvious to those who respond to them, that is, upon dis- 
tinctions between the overt and covert.’ 

* Clyde Kluckhohn, Covert Culture and Administrative Problems, AA 45.214 (1943). 
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less satisfactory partial equivalents, suggested by others, as well as outright 
synonyms. For his (1): rules, mores, formal organization, modes of standards, 
regulative, sanctioned, or regulatory pattern, utopian pattern; for his (2): practices, 
folkways, informal organization, modes of conduct, regular, [actual or regular pat- 
tern], [unexpected pattern]. It is explicitly denied that this dualism means any 
opposition between (1) words and (2) non-verbal acts. It is said that many 
ethnographies are devoted to side (1) of cultures being investigated, to the ex- 
clusion of side (2); the administrator asks to see side (2) to the exclusion of side 
(1). A well balanced anthropological orientation will be derived from both (1) 
and (2). 

We advance theory beyond this well balanced orientation when we turn to 
the covert culture, which we may here designate as (1+). The overt culture 
is a class construct (inductive); then (1+) belongs to the class of analytical ab- 
stractions (inferential constructs). It is explicitly denied that (1+) may be ap- 
proachable through direct observation ; but (1) and/or (2) are directly observable. 
Indeed, the persons-in-the-culture are unaware of the (1+-) part of their culture. 

It follows, then, that another dualism must be postulated, an opposition of 
(1) and/or (2) versus (1+): the former is tangible and explicit and conscious, 
with freely stated or stateable premises; the latter is intangible and implicit and 
unconscious, with suppressed premises. More a matter of subdivision than of 
synonymy, (1+) is also called cultural configurations among which a single con- 
figuration may be segregated out or selected and given an alternative label, either 
the integrating principle of the culture, or else the ethos of the society. We may 
here designate such subdivisions of (1+) altogether as (1.1+-), neglecting the 
alternative labels, the degrees of subdivision or monistic reduction. It is said 
that (1.1+-) is a part of (1+) and has accordingly some of the negative qualities 
of (1+), namely unstated premises, lack of systematic awareness; there are negative 
restrictions on awareness for (1+) and its subdivisions. Kluckhohn’s (1+) is 
generally culture without words (‘the unconscious is the unverbalized’); only in 
(1.1+) is verbalization again admitted.” 


10 See especially p. 277 ff., Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia and London, 1948). Sexual frequency 
appears to be cultural (rather than merely physiological,—because correlated with occupa- 
tional classes); how is awareness of occupational class frequency communicated to persons 
in the same or other occupational classes? For a given individual, this frequency may be 
within the range of a given occupational class; or, in anticipation as it were, a youngman’s 
frequency may be within the range of the status class which he expects to achieve later in 
life. In terms of occupational level (the occupational class of the parent gives an ascribed 
status to a child still at home or on the way to his own level), and expectable achieved 
status (but not of the intermediate levels in upward mobility), the Kinsey report is able to 
show frequency differences in sexual behavior which correlate with the occupational levels. 
Other kinds of behavior also correlate with these levels; or rather, the levels are attested or 
established in part by these other kinds of behavior. On the lighter side of living there is 
etiquette, recreation, choice of clothing, food, drink, and so on; for basic subsistence as 
well as for the economic provision of the lighter side, there is the definitive occupation. 
All of these kinds of behavior are stateable in ethno-linguistic terms: one talks about (and 
while) eating, drinking, and so on; one likewise talks shop and talks while working. But 
one does not talk about the frequencies which are revealed in the Kinsey report. To 
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The above is based on one paper by Kluckhohn; the (1+), above, is variously 
labelled by Kluckhohn and others in other papers. Thus, implicit culture is a 
sector, a fraction of a whole culture, ‘of which the members of the group are 
unaware or minimally aware ...the anthropologist when describing implicit 
culture . . . necessarily “puts something in” to the data . . . the balance achieved 
between sensitivity of creative imagination and freedom from preconception.”4 

This is of course what creative writers do in our own literary tradition; it is 
probably unnecessary in anthropology. Subtle problems in culture may be ap- 
proached with techniques which are devised to describe less directly verbalized 
situations; if a recurrent non-verbal situation in a given culture is so defined as 
to include pre-silent and post-silent verbalization by persons involved in the 
situation, the commentary at either or both ends of the silent period (e.g. dream- 
ing) may help to attest what is covert; surely this is preferable to ‘putting some- 
thing in’ to the data to account for the covert.” 


UNITS IN LINGUISTICS 


The techniques for finding minimum units in linguistics are techniques of at- 
testation; the techniques for finding themes or covert culture are not given in 
the two samples of culture theory presented above. Nor is this due to a peculiar 
deficiency in our sample which was selected precisely because it represents an 
extraordinarily high level of anthropological performance.” 

Minimum units which are set up for a given language are referable back to 
the utterances which speakers of that language make. Or to state it in the usual 
way, having found the minimum units of a given linguistic structure, the com- 
ponents of any utterance of any speaker may be identified in terms of the system 
set up. We cannot ask whether themes or the covert side of culture also share 
this back referability, this possible operation of identifying components, because 
neither the themes nor the covert part(s) of a given culture are minimum units, 





generalize: because of the existence of verbally tabu areas within a culture, there may be 
fractions of a culture whole which are apparent only in non-verbal behavior (or when 
elicited by scientists). 

11 Clyde Kluckhohn and William H. Kelly, The Concept of Culture [p. 42 of a mimeo- 
graphed paper: ‘This paper will be published (in abbreviated form) late in 1944 in “‘The 
Science of Man in The World Crisis’? (Columbia University Press), edited by Ralph 
Linton.’) 

12 In cultural transmission from parent to child, positive rules may never be mentioned 
(e.g. on analogical extensions of language patterns), but deviations from the adult pattern 
may be laughed at or even spoken about explicitly. I am indebted to George Herzog for 
pointing out many instances where verbalization is entered into only in reponse to deviant 
behavior, and for giving me the benefit of his insight into other aspects of more or less covert 
behavior. 

18 Each of the authors represented has not only advanced cultural theory, but has related 
his theoretical findings to those of his predecessors; while Opler leans toward the sociologi- 
cal, and Kluckhohn toward the psychological, there are features of simularity in both 
expositions (e.g., appreciation of structure) which may ultimately have been simulated less 
by the theoretical considerations of their predecessors than by the peculiar phrasing of 
aboriginal culture in the Southwest in which both are steeped,-as was Ruth Benedict, and 
also Edward Sapir. 
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—they are rather comparable to an overriding feature of language, such as in- 
tonation, or to some group of components in a defined sequence, as major or 
minor sentence types. 

Modern culture theory does include some comparabilities much closer to lin- 
guistics than those found in our sample from Opler and Kluckhohn. Comparisons 
have been attempted between culture traits and phonemes,—but any simple 
equation between the two is bound to be unsuccessful (cp. fn. 3); the most prom- 
ising comparison to be made, in my opinion, is between what Ralph Linton calls 
Alternatives (in culture theory) and what are generally called free variants (in 
linguistic theory) ." 

Linguistic structure may be equated to the distribution of (1) phonemes, (2) 
morphemes, in a given language. Distributional statements are possible after 
the minimum units, (1) and (2), are identified. The following are general state- 
ments on the identification of (1) and (2), with special attention given to free 
variants (among allophones of phonemes; among morpheme alternants). 

Out of the continuum of the flow of speech (a single, linear dimension), lin- 
guists isolate certain halting or changing points of some of the slow moving mus- 
cles which are involved in the production of some of the sounds made by some 
of the speakers of a given language. The procedure is one of systematic selec- 
tion and the report is accordingly partial. Negatively stated, all sorts of events 
are excluded, as movements which the speaker may make, whether silent (closing 
eyes, or pointing), or whether resulting in so-called non-linguistic sounds (as 
scraping or stamping of feet, snapping fingers, sneezing, coughing, or even clear- 
ing the throat). Descriptive difficulties arise from the convention of merging 
statements which refer to movement of slow muscles and the fast movement 
of disturbed air which impinges on the ear of the hearer.“ The convention has 
nevertheless a certain convenience, for it allows us to say that sounds which are 
in complementary distribution (allophones) may be grouped together and in- 
dicated by a single letter without requiring a lengthy description of all the muscles 
moved in the production of each allophone; any suspected ambiguity in the con- 


14 Compare the following statements from (1) a culturalist, and (2) a linguist. (1): 
‘The longer an investigator lives with any tribe and the better he comes to know them, the 
more Alternatives will be brought to his attention. Thus when I wasstudying the Comanche 
and asked for the process of making buckskin, I was told only the method which my particu- 
lar informant preferred. Other informants checked the accuracy of this account point by 
point, and it was not until some time later that I learned that it was only one of three 
methods all of which were still in use in the tribe. Some women were familiar with all 
three, some with two and some with only one.’ (2): ‘The circle at the end of this row 
represents words beginning with vowels. . .The majority of natives of Peiping pronounce 
these words with a slight squeeze in the back of the tongue, producing a sound like the 
rubbing sound used by many Germans in pronouncing the gin lage. A minority of speakers 
use a glottal stop, and a very small minority a nasal beginning ng-.’ These citations are 
from (1): Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, An Introduction, p. 279 (New York and London, 
1936); and (2): Yuen Ren Chao, Mandarin Primer, An Intensive Course in Spoken Chinese, 
p. 20 (Cambridge and London, 1948). 

16 T am here following Y. R. Chao who gave the clearest statement I have heard on this 
distinction in six lectures at Berkeley, in the spring of 1948. 
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vention or correlation can be increasingly checked in acoustic laboratories. What 
is distinctive in phonemics is shown by comparing much longer than phonemic 
slices out of the continuum of sound. The phonemic notation for a given idiolect 
is always referable to repeatable events (a speaker talking); more generalized 
notations are characteristically used to accommodate the numerous idiolects of 
a single language. The more generalized notation is, in effect, more partial; it 
omits identification of peculiarities of particular idiolects. The more generalized 
notation is either non-committal or indicates certain ranges of certain phonemes 
as non-specified in occurrence,—as free variants, in short. The free variants of 
one speaker might be assumed to be within the limits of idiolect differences of 
all speakers and all styles of a given language.* One speaker’s free variants, 
whether of allophones or of morpheme alternants, would usually be much nar- 
rower than those of all speakers in a given speech community. 

Phonemes occur next to each other to make up morphemes. Some points in 
the combination are less random than others. The less random points are within 
the morphemes; points of greater randomness are points between morphemes. 
Using such differences of randomness, it may be possible to divide utterances 
into morpheme divisions without recourse to meaning.” 


Indiana University 


WORDS WITHOUT MEANING OR CULTURE 


In his article ‘Linguistics Without Meaning and Culture Without Words” 
C. F. Voegelin writes, “For Opler, it is not what the carriers of a given culture 
say that constitutes culture; culture is defined as what anthropologists say rather 
than what informants living in the culture say it is or ought to be. That such 
a statement would be made by a culturalist seems improbable or even absurd. 
...” In this instance the “statement” is not only “improbable;” it never was 
made. Voegelin himself reveals this, for a little later he introduces what I really 
said in a remarkable hash of my words and what he pleases to call his ‘“‘trans- 
lation”, as follows: “a culture is what the investigation of its carriers by the 
anthropologist proves it to be [translate: ‘say it is’] and not what informants 
think it is [translate: ‘say it is’) or ought to be.” 

Thus by “translating”? my statement ‘a culture is what the investigation of 
its carriers proves it to be” into “culture is what anthropologists say” and my 
words “not what informants think it is’’ into “not what the carriers of a given 
culture say” Voegelin makes it appear that I see a conflict between the unsup- 
ported word of the anthropologist and the testimony of the members of the so- 
ciety studied in which I would unhesitatingly accept the word of the anthro- 
pologist. Then, having tortured my language and meaning to give the impression 
that I hold the testimony of informants lightly, Voegelin argues for the impor- 
tance of what carriers of a culture say and indicates that I depend to a consider- 
able extent on such information in formulating my themes. Since Voegelin is 
here attacking the proposition set forth in his “translation” and not anything 


16 Evidence to support this assumption is given in IJAL 15.82-3 (1949). 
17 Z. 8. Harris, Methods in Descriptive Linguistics (in press). 
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I wrote I must confess that I am completely disinterested in whether Voegelin 
the eccentric translator or Voegelin the truculent linguist who finds his trans- 
lation repugnant to himself gets the best of this particular argument. 

More significant to me is the state of mind, or perhaps the state of linguistics, 
which permitted the “translation” which is at the root of the befuddlement. I 
should like to know by what linguistic alchemy “anthropological proof” be- 
comes “what anthropologists say?’’ If, when a physicist or historian claims to 
have proved something, Voegelin, in his role of translator were to declare that 
this means nothing more than that these learned men “say” these things are 
so, I suspect he would hear from these gentlemen and from those who are con- 
vinced of the importance and seriousness of their calling. The historians would 
reply that when they assert historical proof it implies they have substantial 
documentary evidence; the physicists would insist that “proof” as they use the 
term suggests that they have employed experimentation and testing techniques 
and are not peddling mere opinion. 

There are, of course, uninformed persons, even in academic settings, who be- 
lieve that the procedures of the anthropologist are hopelessly loose and the re- 
sults of their work accordingly suspect. They envisage anthropologists gossip- 
ing with some natives during a brief vacation period and then spinning yarns 
which they label an account of the culture. It is rare and disquieting to find 
such notions, or support for such notions, in high places within the profession, 
however. 

If it was not plain before I should like to make it perfectly clear now that when 
I say “‘a culture is what the investigation of its carriers by the anthropologist 
proves it to be” I assume that an adequate study, using the best methods of the 
discipline, has been carried on. I assume that the investigator of the culture is 
properly trained, that he familiarized himself with the available ethnological 
data of the area to which he was to go, that he studied all existing accounts and 
documents relating to the culture of which he was going to make an intensive 
study, that he allowed sufficient time for his field research, and that he used all 
methods and techniques that have proved useful in field research and which were 
possible in the particular setting, such as observation, participant observation, 
interviews with informants of both sexes, different ages and various social, eco- 
nomic or religious strata, the gathering of myths and tales, the recording of songs 
and prayers, the taking of life histories, the obtaining of a photographic record, 
the giving of projective tests, etc. If Voegelin will relate what the anthropologist 
says and writes to what the anthropologist does in the field, the museum, the 
laboratory and the library, he will arrive at a much different conception of 
“anthropological proof” from the very casual one with which he begins his paper. 

Because I believe that it is the anthropologist who must ultimately define and 
interpret the culture does not mean that I consider the testimony of carriers of 
the culture unimportant. In fact, since I consider language (as do most lin- 
guists) to be a form of cultural activity and Voegelin does not, I suspect that I 
place even more importance on what informants say than he does. I believe 
that even when the observation of the anthropologist or the activity of the people 
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seems to indicate clearly what is being done and why, the anthropologist is well 
advised to test his guesses or convictions by obtaining comments from his in- 
formants about these particulars. I remind Dr. Voegelin that when Ruth Bene- 
dict reviewed my Apache Life-Way she criticized me for quoting so often from 
informants instead of dwelling on my own observations. I doubt that Voegelin 
will convince anyone familiar with my writings that I have a “‘person-in-the- 
culture be damned attitude.” 

There is absolutely no contradiction between the high value I place on what 
informants say and my insistence that it is the responsibility of anthropologists 
to reveal the meanings and characteristics of cultures. The demand for or- 
ganized knowledge or even for a certain kind of organization of knowledge is no 
repudiation of the raw material with which the scientist must work. One might 
as well accuse Voegelin of a “the speech of my informants be damned” attitude 
beeause he, and not his Indian informant who speaks the language so much 
better than he ever will, outlines the morphology and grammar of an American 
Indian language. 

I recognize, of course, that on offering his ideas for review an author must be 
prepared for sceptical and even sharply critical responses. Such reactions do 
not in the least disturb me. But I do resent flip and superficial treatment of 
my writings and dislike seeing them used simply as a foil to another’s labored 
cleverness. There is much internal evidence to suggest that Dr. Voegelin spent 
very little time with my articles and must have scanned them during a period of 
grave distractions. For instance, he speaks of “all 17 of the themes listed by 
Opler for the Lipan Apache.” Seventeen does not happen to be the correct 
number. The themes are all neatly numbered in my article and the total number 
is discussed. Again Voegelin complains that I offer no “primary means of dis- 
covering the theme.” Actually I suggested a number of criteria for testing the 
reality of a theme, such as the number of expressions of a theme, the sanctions 
invoked when the theme is violated, and others. Says Voegelin, ‘Opler dis- 
claims interest in how obvious (overt) or subtle (covert) the themes may be to 
the carriers of the culture.” I disclaimed nothing. I claimed that the concepts 
overt and covert were not pertinent to a consideration of themes. I hold that 
themes have to do with what is important and activating and that elements of 
both the overt and covert may be important and may activate. I may be wrong 
but I am not disinterested. 

Voegelin assures his readers that what he says is not “in censure of Opler nor 
as an evaluation of Opler, but merely to identify Opler’s use of themes in culture 
theory.” I trust, now that he has completed the ordinarily neutral tasks of 
“translating” and “identifying” me, Voegelin will turn to other, more attractive 
endeavors. If I must be “explained” or “interpreted” I would really prefer to 
have it done by some one else. 


Morris Epwarb OPLER 


RELATIVE STRUCTURABILITY 


One gathers that Opler is angry. The immediate stimulus for this may be 
my exclusive treatment of his culture theory (themes), divorced from his di- 
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rectly descriptive work (ethnography). At any rate, my critical probing of his 
thematic castle is denounced,—partly because I am identified as a linguist. 

If language can be best comprehended as being a part of culture (which it is, 
according to Tylor and those who follow his definition of culture, including 
Opler), then why is it necessary to identify a critic of a particular theory of 
culture as a linguist? Is this not another example of subscribing to a definition 
formally and then forgetting about the definition in actual discussion? If lan- 
guage were merely a part of culture, then linguists should be competent to dis- 
cuss other parts of culture by virtue of their training in linguistics. We must 
admit that if a linguist can discuss problems in culture, it is by virtue of his 
being a student in culture, also, rather than by a transfer from linguistic training; 
and vice versa. 

If language were merely a part of culture, primates should be able to learn 
parts of human language as they actually do learn parts of human culture when 
prodded by primatologists. Nosub-human animal ever learns any part of human 
languages,—not even parrots. The fact that Polly wants a cracker is not taken 
by the parrot as part of a language is shown by the refusal of the bird to use 
part of the utterance as a frame (Polly wants a...) with substitutions in the 
frame. (For the three dots, a speaker of a language would be able to say cracker 
or nut or banana or anything else wanted.) As George Herzog has phrased this, 
imitative utterances of sub-human animals are limited to one morpheme; to the 
parrot, then, Polly wants a cracker is an unchangeable unit. From this point 
of view, we can generalize: an inescapable feature of all natural human languages 
is that they are capable to multi-morpheme utterances. 

The essential problem which I introduced in my paper is: relative structura- 
bility in language and culture. To discuss this problem calls for a meeting of 
minds from both the culturalist and linguistic camps. A little sophistication 
about the habits of the opposite camp would lighten little irritations. (For 
example, most structural linguists equate assertions about proof, and concepts, 
and thought, as saying so and so, without imputing anything evil to the one who 
says what he says.) A position taken in either camp would probably be clarified 
if it were explained so that members of the opposite camp could have some sym- 
pathetic insight. I am convinced, for example, that Opler has based his ethnog- 
raphy of Apache on the testimony of his informants; I seem to lack insight to 
see how any super-testimony statements (such as those concerned with themes) 
are proved. In a way partially parallel to super-testimony statements about 
culture, Harry Hoijer, after having followed certain procedures or operations, 
says highly systematic things about the structure of the Apache language. 
Another operation may then be made: point for point, Hoijer’s statements on 
Apache may be identified both in the past (already recorded) and in the sub- 
sequent speech of Apache informants. This I would call back referability; it is 
a little like prediction. Do themes in culture enjoy back referability? Can 
every point made in a theme be identified in the future cultural behavior of an 
Apache? 


C. F. VoEGELIN 











EXAMEN DU SUPPOSE ARGOBBA DE SEETZEN ET DE LEFEBVRE 


Wotr Lesiau 


Les voyageurs Seetzen' et Lefebvre? nous ont apporté des documents sur une 
langue éthiopienne qu’ils ont appelée ‘argobba”. L’argobba est une langue sud- 
éthiopienne dans laquelle nous distinguons deux branches: |’argobba-nord parlé 
dans la région d’Ankober, au nord d’Addis Ababa; et l’argobba-sud parlé au sud 
du Harar.* Notre connaissance de l’argobba était basée sur les vocabulaires 
recueillis par Seetzen et Lefebvre. En fait, Praetorius les a utilisés dans son 
Ambharische Sprache (1879), p. 14 et passim, et Marcel Cohen a réédité les docu- 
ments de Seetzen dans ses Etudes d’éthiopien méridional (1931), p. 364-6, dans le 
chapitre sur l’argobba.‘ Depuis, notre connaissance de l’argobba s’est enrichie. 
Marcel Cohen lui-méme a utilisé le vocabulaire argobba-sud recueilli par Mme 
de Monfried, et l’a publié dans ses Nowvelles études d’éthiopien méridional (1939), 
p. 375-427, en élaborant en méme temps une étude grammaticale de ce dialecte. 
Moi-méme j’ai eu l’occasion, pendant mon séjour en Ethiopie en 1946-47, de 
faire une enquéte sur l’argobba-nord; j’ai recueilli le vocabulaire de cette langue 
et les faits principaux de morphologie et de syntaxe qui me permettront d’éla- 
borer prochainement une étude grammaticale de cette langue. 

C’est sur la base de ces documents récents* que je me propose d’examiner ici 
les vocabulaires de Seetzen et de Lefebvre. Plus précisément, il s’agit de savoir 
si les vocabulaires de ces auteurs sont vraiment de l’argobba. Ma conclusion 
sera que ces vocabulaires ne sont pas de l’argobba, mais du selti-walani du groupe 
gouragué.® Cette conclusion s’imposera aprés une comparaison des vocabulaires 
de S et L’ avec les autres langues éthiopiennes. En effet la comparaison prouvera 
que presque tous les mots de S et L se trouvent en selti-walani, 4 l’exclusion de 
toute autre langue éthiopienne. 

Les vocabulaires de S et L seront reproduits ici avec la transcription de leur 
auteurs, et le lecteur se rendra facilement compte de l’identité des mots de S et 


1 Proben deutscher Volksmundarten. Dr. Seetzen’s linguistischer Nachlass, und andere 
Sprachforschungen und Sammlungen besonders iiber Ostindien, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Johann Severin Vater, Leipzig 1916, p. 301-303. Un extrait de ce vocabulaire a paru dans 
Mithridates III (1812), p. 119, 120-121. 

2C. T. Lefebvre, Voyage en Abyssinie exécuté pendant les années 1839-1843. Paris, 
1845 (?), vol. 3, p. 329, 405-409. 

* Cette désignation a été proposée par Marcel Cohen, Etudes d’éthiopien méridional, 
p. 357 et suiv 

‘Dans ma Bibliography of the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, New York, 1946, p. 73, 
ces documents sont aussi considérés comme de |’argobba. 

5 Les documents de M. Cohen seront designes par s-arg. (= argobba-sud), mes documents 
par n-arg. (= argobba-nord); arg. (= argobba) sera employé la od il n’y a pas de différence 
entre les dialectes. 

* Selti et walani sont deux dialectes gouragué trés proches l’un de |’autre. Les vocabu- 
laires du selti-walani, de méme que ceux du caha, muher, aymallal, walani et maskan, ont 
été recueillis par moi en Ethiopie en 1946-47. 

78 = Seetzen, L = Lefebvre. 
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L avec les mots correspondants éthiopiens qu’il trouvera ci-dessous. Etant donné 
que les seules langues éthiopiennes qui viennent en considération pour la com- 
paraison des vocabulaires de S et L sont l’amharique, |’argobba, le harari, et le 
selti-walani, seules ces langues seront mentionnées ici. Dans des cas rares seule- 
ment des comparaisons seront faites avec les autres langues éthiopiennes.* 


§1. Mots communs avec |’éthiopien méridional, et tout particulitrement avec 
Vamharique. Etant donné qu’il s’agit sans doute d’emprunts pris 4 l’amharique, 
au moins pour la plupart des cas, cette classe ne nous servira pas de critére pour 
la classification des vocabulaires S et L.* Ces mots sont les suivants: 

Ami [L] wadadje, amh. wdédag (aussi arg. et gafat; s.w. dabo); 

beau-fils [S] amakien,” amh. amaé (mais cp. peut-étre éaha amakvd ‘beau-fils’); 

beau-pére [L] amatchan, amh. amaé; 

belle-fille [S] amathien, amh. amat; 

belle-mére [L] amotian, amh. amat; 

bois [S] entet, amh. an édt" (s.w. anée); 

bon [S] tcharu, amh. éar; 

bouche [L] af-ni, amh. et éthiopien en général af; 

bras, avant—{S] iddahh, peut-étre pour |’éthiopien ag ‘main’; 

calecon [L] sourian, amh. surre; 

chameau [L] guemeltai, amh. et éthiopien en général gamdl; pour la terminaison 
-tai du féminin, voir ‘fille’ §9; 

charpentier [L] terabi, amh. tdérabi; 

chat [S] dummo, amh. dammdt (aussi argobba; s.w.har. addn); 

cheval [S] pharras, amh. et éthiopien en général fards; 

cheveu [S$] tchieura, amh. éara ‘poils de la queue’ (arg. éara, s. facéo) ; 

cing [S] amast, amh. et éthiopien ammast; 

coq [S] auradero, amh. awra daro (arg. aussi doro ‘poule’, mais s.w. in¢éago, inéa’o) ; 
mais v. aussi ‘poule’ §9; 

cé6té [L] waguebe-an, amh. wagdb (w. luqgeto); 

cou [S] angetta, amh. et sud-éthiopien angdt; 

couteau [L] karat, amh. karra; 

cuiller [L] malakati, probablement 4 comparer avec l’amh. manka; pour I:n, 
cp. ‘écclesiastique’ ; 

dent [S] tirssa, amh. tars (arg.har. san, s.w. asan); 

dent molaire {S] minkaka, amh. mdngaga; pour k:g, voir ‘oncle’; 

dix [L] asser, amh. et éthiopien assar; 

domestique [L] loule, amh. lole; 

ecclésiastique [L] melorie, amh. mdnoks’e; pour I:n, voir ‘cuiller’; 

8 Les abbréviations des langues sont les suivantes: amh. = amharique, arg. = argobba, 
n-arg. = argobba-nord, s-arg. = argobba-sud, har. = harari,s = selti, w = walani. 


* Les mots correspondants des autres langues éthiopiennes seront indiqués entre paren- 
théses. 


10 -n précédé d’une voyelle, -ni précédé d’une consonne est la copule ’il est, c’est’ (§12). 
11 La voyelle amharique devrait étre transcrite par a barré; le signe d a été choisi 
pour des raisons techniques. 
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épouse [L] micht, amh. ma&t et mast (s.w. mast); voir ‘mari’ §5; 

estomac [S] lubbahh, amh. labb ‘coeur’; pour le changement de sens, cp. s-arg. 
lib ‘poitrine’ ; 

faim, j’ai [S] rabehan aleh, amh. rabdé ‘avoir faim’ (se trouve aussi dans 
certaines autres langues, comme en muher, aymallal, et argobba rdhay; 
s. goro, har. abar); 

femme, jeune [L] guered, amh. gdrdd; 

front [L] guembar-ni, amh. arg. gambdr (s. uft, w. gafat, har. gafat); 

girafe [L] djtrat-ni, amh. gorat; 

heure [L] guizie, amh. gazve (arg. giz’e, s.w. wagt, har. wdqti); 

huit [L] soumont, amh. et éthiopien en général sammant; 

lampe [L] menbrea, amh. mdbriya; 

langue [L] malas-ni, amh. malas (arg. mdlas, gaf. malasd, s.w. ardmat, har. arrat); 

léve-toi [S] nekka, amh. ndqqa; 

lévres [L] keumfer-ni, amh.arg. kanfdr (s. gariéée, w. laflaf); 

lourd [S] kebbed dans kebbed ahanaleh traduit par ’ich stiitze mich auf jemand’, 
mais signifie littéralement ‘je suis lourd pour lui’; amh. kabbad; 

lune [L] tchirka, amh. arg. éérdqa (har. édrdqa ‘la lumiére de la lune’, mais ‘lune’ 
est wdhri, s. wari); 

maitre [L] chegna, amh. Zagna ‘brave, courageux’; 

matin [L] sinneg, lit. ‘tandis qu’il fait jour’, amh. ndgga (arg. zdfifia, har. zafia, 
8.W. soge); 

mois [L] wer, dans adwer, & lire ad wer ‘un mois’, amh. s. war (arg. wdérah, har. 
wahrt) ; 

mulet [L] bagletey, amh. et éthiopien baglo; pour la terminaison -tey, voir ‘fille’ 
§9; 

nerfs [L] djemmat, amh. gammat (arg. Zammad, s. sar, w. har. wdtdr) ; 

neuf |L] zeteine, amh. et éthiopien méridional zd{di ; 

nez [S] affinkjach, amh. arg. afan ¢a (s.w. barbdre, har. uf); 

obscurité [L] tchelemalle, pour tchelem ale ‘étre noir’, amh. et éthiopien méridional 
édllima; 

oeil [L] aine, [S] ain addelen, amh. et éthiopien en général ayn; addelen est obscur; 

oncle |L] akko, |S] akko-enn; la forme est exactement celle du tigrigna akko 
‘oncle’, mais elle pourrait peut-étre étre comparée avec |’amh. aggot; pour 
la correspondance g:k, cp. ‘dent molaire’ ; 

palais [L] gouroro-nt, amh. arg. guroro (s.w. angoro, har. hangur); 

paupiére [L] keundib-ni, amh. arg. gaf. gandab (s.w. garb); 

peau [L] karbat-ni, amh. gorbdt; 

période [L] warat-ni, amh. wdrat; 

quatre [S] arrat, amh. arat; [L] a la forme énigmatique arseuguer, peut-étre une 
faute pour arbeuguer ‘quatre pieds’?; 

sang |L] dem, amh. et éthiopien en général dam; 

semaine [L] samon, amh. et éthiopien en général samant; le manque de -¢ final 
rappelle toutefois le guéze sémun, tigrigna samun; 

sept [L] sabet, amh. et sud-éthiopien sdbat; 
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six [L] seddest, [S] sziddist, amh. et sud-éthiopien saddest; 

soir [L] michet, amh. maéet; la racine my existe dans toutes les langues éthiopi- 
ennes; 

tailleur |L] sefi, amh. sdfi; 

trois [L] sost, [S] szost, amh. sost; 

vache [S] ellamtey, amh. et éthiopien lam; pour -tey, voir ‘fille’ §9. 


§2. Les mots suivants sont des emprunts arabes. Ceux-ci non plus ne nous 

serviront pas de critére pour la classification des vocabulaires S et L. 

avocat [L] ouckiil, arabe wakil; 

faire, que fais tu? [S] min tisna, arabe sana‘a ‘faire’ ; 

fiancée [S] rus, arabe ‘ards passé aussi au har. aruz (s.w. maradot, amh. arg. 
musarra) ; 

livre [L] kitab, dans kitab tchaggari ‘libraire’, arabe kitab; pour tchaggari, voir 
‘faire du commerce’ §10; 

tapis [L] segadat, arabe saggdda, saggdda; harari |’a emprunté sous la forme 
Sgaga; 

univers [L] eddounia, arabe ’addunya; 

veines [L] arak, arabe ‘araq; 

vieille femme [L] adjouz, arabe ‘agiiz. 


§3. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani, argobba et harari; leur racine ou 

leur forme en amharique est différente: 

Boeuf [L] bara; w. arg. har. bara (amh. bar%e); 

boire, bois (impér) [S] szik; est probablement a comparer avec s. sd¢e, w. 3aée, 
har. sé¢d, arg. séééd. Toutefois le k final est troublant puisque l’auteur a 
trouvé moyen de rendre ¢ par kj, comme dans szekji ‘beurre’ (§5). On 
pourrait peut-étre penser 4 la racine arabe sqy, mais cette racine signifie 
‘abreuver’ plutét que ‘boire’ ; 

cheveux [L] chiguer-ni; arg. éagdr, har. ¢igdr; amh. s.w. ont tagdr, avec {; 

corps [L] koime-ni; s. gan, w. g’am, s-arg. gam (n-arg. a akalat), har. gam (amh. 
a gala); 

oreille [L] ezoun, [S] ishenah; s.w. az(a)n, s-arg. izin (n-arg. a Zoro), har. uzun 
(amh. gore); 

pied [S] inger; [L] balanguer ‘infanterie’ (de bala inguer); ingriautabit est fausse- 
ment traduit par L ‘gras de jambe’, cette composition signifiant littérale- 
ment ‘le doigt de pied’ (voir ‘doigt’ §9); L a aussi ingueringuerion ‘cuisse’ 
qui représente inger inger-on; arg. ingir et igir, har. s.w. ingir (amh. agar). 


§4. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani et en argobba: 
os |L] atem, s.w. atam, arg. hatam (amh. atant, har. at); 
repas du soir [S] arbathien, s. hurabat, w. urbat, arg. harbad (amh. arat, har. 
hirat); 
téte [L] dim, [S] dimmahh, s.w. dum, arg. damah, gaf. aussi dam”é (amh. a ras, 
har. urus). 
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§5. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani et en harari: 

s’asseoir, imper. [S] tokkobel, s.w. tdg’dbdld, har. tagebéla (amh. tdégdmmédtd, 
arg. ardggdza); 

bétail [S] dinekja, s.w. dindt, har. dinat (amh. kabt, arg. gizi); toutefois kj devrait 
correspondre & un ¢; 

beurre [S] szekji, s.w. iseée, har. i&& (amh. gabe, arg. gabi, qawi); 

boyaux [L] meretche; [S] traduit ‘ventre’ par marrekjen, s.w. mdrdééée, har. 
mara éc (amh. anzdt, arg. anzdd); 

chien [S] bitsjo, [L] litcho (faute d’impression pour bitcho); s.w. budo, har. buct 
(amh. arg. waSSa, amh. aussi budci ‘cri pour appeler les chiens’, buéalla 
‘caniche’); 

citoyen [L] balabad, voir ‘pays’; 

dormir, imper. [S] ing; est probablement |’impératif d’une racine sans ¢ initial, 
comme en 8. efie, w. ififie, har. fea; amh. et arg. ont un ¢ initial dans tdfifia; 

eau [S] me, [L] emie, s. may, w. me, har. me (amh. waha, n-arg. Gh”a, s-arg. woha, 
uha); 

homme [L] avaouatche, voir ‘mile; 

héte [L] balagar, litt. ‘maitre de maison’, voir ‘maison’; 

jour [L] moalt, s. malt, w. m“alt, har. m@’altu (amh. gdn, s-arg. gana); 

maison [S] garr, [L] gar, s.w.har. gar (amh. bet, arg. bed); 

mal, dans [L] liibben annotey ‘j’ai mal au ventre’, s.w. andée, har. andta (amh. 
ammémd, arg. md{td{a) ; 

mile |S] awadsch, [L] ‘homme’ avoatche, w. awaé, har. abo¢ (amh. arg. awra); 

mari [L] miche, s.w. ma&, har. mi ‘male’ (amh. bal, arg. mis); 

médecin [L] baladona, est une faute d’impression pour baladowa ‘maitre de méde- 
cine’, s.w. déwi, har. déwwd, probablement de |’arabe; 

mouton [S] fey, s.w.har. fay (amh. bdg, arg. bagi); 

pays [L) bad, dans balabad ‘citoyen’, s.w. har. bad; la comparaison de M. Cohen, 
Nouvelles études 382, avec l’amh. baldbet ou balabbat est 4 écarter; 

rassasié [S] ettoffat ‘étes vous rassasié?’, s.w. tofe, har. téfa (amh. arg. taggdbd); 

serment [L] tir, s.w. tdre, har. téra’a (amh. mald, arg. méhala); 

soleil [L] hierr, ier dans ier siwoto ‘lever du soleil’, litt. ‘tandis que le soleil se 
léve’; s.w. ayr, har. ir (amh. fay, n-arg. édhed, s-arg. gihed); siwoto ‘tandis 
qu’il se léve’ de la racine éthiopienne wdt{a ‘sortir, apparaitre’ ; 

terre [L] detche, s. dé¢, w. dééée, har. dac (amh. arg. mdret); 

ventre, see ‘boyaux’; 

vétement [S] ras, s.har. irdz (amh. labs, arg. liss); 

viande [L, 8] besser, s.w. har. bésdr (amh. saga, arg. jaw). 


§6. Un mot qui se trouve en argobba et en harari est 
hauwijen |S] ‘frére’, arg. ah, ih, har. ah (amh. wéndam, s.w. wagi), mais voir aussi 
‘frére’ §9. 


§7. Un mot qui semble se trouver en argobba seulement est mans [L] ‘enfant’. 
Toutefois mans en s-arg., mas en n-arg., signifie ‘peu’ de la racine éthiopienne ’ns, 
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n’s; cp. aussi aymallal malds ‘peu, petit’, avec 1 au lieu de n par formation an- 
alogique avec maldq ‘grand’. La comparaison n’est donc pas tout & fait sans 
réserve d’autant plus que mans pourrait peut-étre étre comparé avec le gafat. 
mossay ‘enfant’. En s.w. ‘bébé’ se dit éolo, éulu; ‘enfant’ lag. 


8. Mots qui se trouvent en harari seulement: 

femme [S] indakj, [L] endatche, har. indoé; s.w. ont mast, mais voir ‘mére’ §9 
(amh. s%et, s-arg. iniSta, n-arg. iniéa); voir aussi ‘cheval’ §11; 

pain [S] hat, [L] oat, aussi dans oat gaggari ‘boulanger’, har. ukat (s. dabbo, amh. 
dabbo, angdra, arg. gangir); 

roseau [S] phikh, har. bug (voir Cerulli, Studi etiopici 1.240); 

rouge [S] kahheh; se rapproche le plus de la forme harari geh; arg. a géyyah, avec 
le y préservé, de méme que l’amh. gdyy (s.w. busa). 


§9. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani seulement: 

fine |L] omouar, [S] wmmara, s.w. umar (har. wéédra, amh. ahaya, s-arg. hansia 
pour lequel cp. gafat anSald); 

année [L] ido, s.w. aydo (har. amh. amdt, arg. amdd); 

berger, voir §11; 

biére [S] endare, |L] endari, w. aydare (amh. {dlla, har. gohoy); 

blanc |S] gummara, s.w. gumdra (amh. néé, har. naéih, arg. zah); 

chemin |S] ungwa, s.w. ung”a (har. uga, sans n; amh. mdngdd, arg. hema); 

demain |S] ges, s.w. ges (har. gi8, avec §; amh. ndgd, arg. nag); 

deux [S] het, |L] et, s.w. hoyt, avec h; les autres langues sud-éthiopiennes (a |’ex- 
ception de l’amharique huldt) ont un k: har. kot, arg. ket; 

doigt [L] tabit-ni, s.w. antabit (har. afabififia, amh. tat, arg. tad); S a taata pour 
‘doigt’ ce qui serait l’amh. {at; 

donner, je vous ai donné [S] wauhu, s. w. wabd (arg. hawa est assez proche; har. 
séfa, amb. sata); 

enfant [S] wulld, [L] ‘frére’ oueld; ‘fille’ [L] ouldetai; [L] a aussi iclamoueld ‘lait? 
qui est une faute d’impression pour telamoueld = ydlam wild ‘veau’, litt. 
‘enfant de la vache’ (v. aussi Praetorius, Amharische Sprache p. 14); s. 
wald (har. ligi, amh. arg. wand, avec n); -tai de oueldetai est peut-étre la 
copule du féminin; 

fille [L] oueldetai; voir ‘enfant’; 

frére [L] matian, s. mata ‘frére cadet’, le grand frére s’appelle wagi (har. ih, s-arg. 
thi, n-arg. ah, ih, amh. waéndam); voir aussi ‘soeur’ ci-dessous, et ‘frére’ 
§6; 

garcon, voir ‘enfant’; 

genou [L] berki-an, s.w. bark (har. gelib, amh. gulbdt, n-arg. gulbat, s-arg. guled); 

homme, jeune [L] tchereza, s.w. gdreza (har. wdddlla ou darma ligi, amh. 
lag); 

mer [L] becht me =badzi me ‘beaucoup d’eau’, s. baz (avec 2) par opposition & 

bazu de l’amharique, et bagih du harari (arg. a dggag et nabur); pour me, 

voir ‘eau’ 5§; pour becht, voir ci-dessous ‘soldat’; 
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mére |L] endat, |S] endetjau, s.w. andat (har. ay, arg. am, amh. annat); voir aussi 
‘femme’ §8, et ‘parents’ ci-dessous; 

miel [S] taggi, s.w. tagdy (har. dus, amh. mar, arg. dims); 

moitié [L] ddrdt, s. dérat ‘moiti?’, probablement en rapport avec ddrdt ‘poitrine’ 
(har. nasfi, amh. akkul. arg. qdémdt); 

noir |S] teém, s.w. tem; est aussi trés proche de l’amh. et du s-arg. {ayyam (har. 
{dy, n-arg. taqur) ; 

nuit [L] arot, s.w. arot; est trés proche du har. artu (amh. let, arg. eta ou muéet); 

parents [L] abbat endat, voir ‘pére’ et ‘mére’; 

pére [S] auathieu, s.w. abot (har. aw, ab, amh. abbat avec b géminé); 

plaine [L] hed; pourrait se rapprocher ou bien du s-arg. wadi ‘champ’, ou bien -ce 
qui me parait plus probable- du s.w. et ‘place’ ; Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, 
p. 26, pense & un maheda ‘ort wo man geht’; 

porter [S] doar, traduit ‘nimm weg’, s. ford (har. tena, amh. ¢and, arg. ¢ana); 

poule |S] inkdkjo, [L] entchoak, s. inéago (har. atéwag, amh. arg. doro); voir aussi 
‘coq’ §1; 

sein [L] toul; est une faute d’impression ou bien pour toub = tub qui serait & 
comparer avec {ub du s.w., ou bien pour tout = tut, cp. amh. argobba; 

sel [L] acebo, s.w. asdébo, aussi aymallal et muher assdbo (har. tir dssu, amh. édw, 
s-arg. go; amh. a aussi addbo ‘sel pilé’); 

soeur [L] matit, [S] matitjen, s. matet ‘soeur cadette’ (har. ahit, amh. at. arg. ahat); 
voir ‘frére’; 

soldat [L] becheseub, s.w. bazi sdb ‘beaucoup d’hommes’; pour beche, voir aussi 
‘mer’; 

un [L] ad, [S] had, s.w. ad (har. ahad, amh. arg. and); 

ville [S] ge, w. ge ‘village’ (har. arg. gdnda, amh. kdtdma). 


§10. Il y a quelques mots qui se retrouvent dans quelques dialectes gouragué 

autres que le selti-walani. Ces mots sont les suivants: 

faire du commerce, probablement dans [L] besser tchegari ‘boucher’, de besser 
‘viande’ (voir §5) et tchegari, qui est probablement 4 mettre en rapport avec 
le aymallal tiggdrd ‘vendre’. Cette idée s’exprime en s. par awdkdbd, har. 
asema, arg. Seta, amh. sd{d; 

grand-pére [S] ummita; l’origine de ce mot est obscure & moins qu’on ne le com- 
pare avec le éaha mdtiya, muher metyd; 

marchand [L] baladongona; & décomposer en bala ‘propriétaire de’ et en dongo-na, 
ce dernier mot étant & comparer avec le éaha dangd-nd ‘riche’, muher, ay- 
mallal déngd-ffia’ Cette idée s’exprime en s.w. par duregSa, har. baw, amh. 
arg. habtam; 

pierre [S] wmmun, muher, maskan gman (s.w. har. un, amh. ddngiya, arg. dingay); 

roc [L] emoun scafi, litt. ‘large pierre’; pour emoun, voir ‘pierre’, pour scafi, cp. 
amh. sdfi ‘large’. 


§11. Finalement il y a une série de mots d’origine obscure. Ces mots sont les 
suivants: 
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berger [S] tukkullala; on y reconnait s. alalula ‘berger’ (aussi maskan), mais le 
début est obscur; 

cavalerie [L] ferasu gatchi; est-ce que gatchi serait & comparer avec gazi ‘ qui fait 
une expedition militaire’?; 

ceinture [L] derinkot; est peut-étre & comparer avec le aymallal ddgot, gafat 
daq”atd ‘ceinture’, mais la transcription de L ne semble pas correspondre 
tout a fait & ces racines; 

cheval [L] endatche; est probablement la premiére partie de endatche (= endaé 
‘femelle’) fards ‘jument’, c’est-A-dire ‘cheval-femelle’; voir ‘femme’ §8; 

cing [L] salat; semble étre le mot arabe pour ‘priére’, mais quel est le rapport 
entre ‘cinq’ et ‘priére’?. On pourrait peut-étre penser au har. sdlat qui dé- 
signe ‘midi’, c-A-d. ‘heure de la priére’; ou bien ‘cing priéres musulmanes’?; 

coussin [L] iedimmemeteha; est & décomposer en iedim = (yddim) ‘de téte’ (voir 
‘téte’ §4), et en memeteha d’origine obscure. La correction de Praetorius, 
Amharische Sprache, p. 14, (‘cousin’) est & écarter; 

déjeuner [L] tumathieu; 

derriére [S] lebbed; 

dos [8] lakadahh; 

épicier [L] chiton tchaggari; chiton serait peut-étre & comparer avec. amh. Sattu 
‘parfum’; pour tchaggari, voir ‘faire du commerce’ §10; 

face |L] korni; méme si on le décompose en kor et ni le mot reste obscur; 

fenétre [L] morcouathed; est-ce que le mot contient l’amh. mdskot ‘fenétre’?; 

fruitier [L] oukouk tchaggari; oukouk est probablement & comparer avec |’arabe 
bib ‘péche’, aussi en har. kuk, amh. kok; pour tchaggari, voir ‘faire du com- 
merce’ §10; 

hanche [S] messata; 

jambe [L] mawitiou; 

juge [L] senanichai; le mot serait-il 4 comparer avec har. asenana ‘parler’ avec 
une terminaison -day? 

macon [L] gar amonatchi; pour gar, voir ‘maison’ §4; amonaichi devrait repré- 
senter un participe actif d’une racine *amonata ou *amonaéa, mais les langues 
apparentées n’expliquent pas cette racine; voir aussi ‘orfévre’ ; 

maréchal ferrant’ [L] beret amonatchi; beret ‘fer’, pour amonatchi, voir ‘macon’; 

matelas [L] tchetche; 

orfévre [L] buriamvitchal; on y reconnait bur ‘argent’; la deuxiéme partie est un 

imparfait composé, et si on corrige v en n on aurait la racine amonada (voir 
‘magon’); 

outre [S] meskant; 

peintre [S] sel amonatchi; sel = sal (amh.) ‘peinture’; pour amonatchi, voir 
‘macon’; 

plat [L] waticte; est peut-étre une faute d’impression pour watiete et on pourrait 
penser & wd{ ‘sauce’; 

reins [L] demeredder. 


§12. Un probléme & considérer est celui de la copule -n, -ni qu’on trouve dans 
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les vocabulaires de S et L.'* La copule en argobba est également-ni. Malheureuse- 
ment, je n’ai pas enquété sur la copule en selti-walani, et, par conséquent, aucune 
conclusion ne pourra étre tirée provisoirement sur la base de la copule. 


Conctusion. De tout ce qui précéde on constatera qu’a l’exception des mots 
des §§1,2,11, qui sont des emprunts amhariques (64 mots), arabes (8 mots), ou 
bien des mots d’origine obscure (24 mots), presque tous les autres mots se 
trouvent en selti-walani. Onze mots seulement se trouvent dans une langue 
éthiopienne autre que le selti-walani (§§6,7,8,10). En ce qui concerne l’argobba, 
on notera qu’un seul mot de notre vocabulaire (§7) semble se trouver en argobba 
& l’exclusion possible de toute autre langue éthiopienne. Les mots qui se trouvent 
en selt-walani et dans les autres langues éthiopiennes (§§3,4,5,9) sont au nombre 
de soixante-sept dont trente-trois se trouvent en selti-walani seulement (§9) 
4 l’exclusion de toute autre langue éthiopienne. D’un intérét particulier sont les 
mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani et en harari (§5). Etant donné la parenté 
entre selti-walani® et harari nous sommes autorisés & admettre que les mots du 
§5 sont du selti-walani plutét que du harari, d’autant plus que quelques uns de 
ces mots, tout en ayant la méme racine en harari et en selti-walani, ont plutét 
la forme du selti-walani (comme ‘chien’ avec la terminaison -o, ‘jour’ sans -u 
final). On concluera donc que les vocabulaires de Seetzen et de Lefebvre sont du 
dialecte gouragué du selti-walani. 

Il est toutefois surprenant que les deux auteurs aient donné, indépendamment 
l’un de l’autre, le nom d’argobba & la langue qu’ils ont recueillie. Cette fausse 
dénomination pourrait s’expliquer si on admettait que ces vocabulaires n’ont pas 
été recueillis dans la région parlant la langue en question, mais de la bouche des 
informateurs en dehors de leur pays d’origine. Aucun passage dans les ouvrages 
de Seetzen et de Lefebvre ne nous donne une indication sur la maniére dans 
laquelle ces vocabulaires ont été recueillis. L’indication de Lefebvre nous in- 
formant que “les langues et les patois que |’on parle aux environs de Gondar, 
outre l’amaréen et le galla, sont le felacha, le kerker, le k’mant, l’argobigna et le 
djweressa” est trop vague et inexacte pour nous renseigner sur |’endroit ot le 
vocabulaire a été recueilli. 


Asia Institute, New York 





12 Voir note 10. 
18 Voir M. Cohen, Etudes d’éthiopien méridional, p. 42, 102. L’idée exprimée par M. 
Cohen est confirmée par le vocabulaire de ces langues. 

















THE CHARACTER OF THE NAVAHO VERB STEM 


Guapys A. REICHARD 


The analysis of the Navaho verb has proved very difficult and confusing for 
several reasons, perhaps the most significant of which is the potentiality of cer- 
tain prefixes to combine with others, creating similar forms that are nevertheless 
distinctive in composition and meaning. The meaning of the prefix or prefix com- 
bination has often obscured the meaning of the stems which differ greatly from 
English stems. The purpose of this paper is to indicate some of the essential stem 
meanings and to point out the contribution such an analysis may make to lin- 
guistics and ethnology. 

1. One of the most obvious characteristics of the Navaho stems is the marked 
division into verbs of condition or state, which I shall call ‘static’ (called else- 
where ‘neuter’), and verbs of motion and action. Neither type requires a subject 
although both types may have one. The third person therefore means ‘there is a 
quality or state of ...’, rather than ‘it is or he is...’, ‘there is ... kind of mo- 
tion’, rather than ‘he is . . . ing’. The emphasis is on the description inherent in 
the stem rather than on the person or object to whom the description is attached 
or directed. However, such verbs may exist in all numbers and persons in the 
language—singular, dual and plural; first, second and fourth (second third). 
The third person is remarkable in the fact that no personal subject is apparent, 
although some trace of it is discernible when the object of the verb in the active 
voice becomes the subject of the verb in the passive. 

The absence of the third person subject may well be due to the fact that a 
form like sit! ‘animate object lies’ is an abstraction of all lying on the part of 
animate objects and for that reason needs no reference to a person. Consequently 
it should be so interpreted that the description rather than the person be first 


1 The Navaho vowels are a low-central unrounded, e mid-front unrounded, 7 high-front 
unrounded, o mid-back rounded; they are of very short duration. The vowels may be 
lengthened, length being indicated by the superior dot (*). The vowels may be nasalized— 
a, ¢, t, 9; they also may be lengthened—¢’, ¢*, 7°, 9°. Navaho has pitch accent, there being a 
neutral tone and one relatively higher. The nvutral (low) tone is not marked; the acute 
accent over the vowel indicates a high tone; n may be vocalic, if so, it is low (n) or high 
(n). 

The consonants are: stops b, d, g, k; glottalized stops’, ?’, k’; nasal continuants m, n; 
alveolar sibilants s voiceless, z voiced; alveolar affricates ts voiceless, dz voiced, ts glottal- 
ized; blade-alveolar sibilants 8 voiceless (sh in English ‘ship’), 4 voiced (s in English ‘meas- 
ure’, j in French ‘je’); blade-alveolar affricates t8 voiceless (as ch in English ‘church’), d% 
voiced (j in English ‘judge’), t® glottalized; laterals 2 voiceless alveolar, ? voiced; lateral 
affricates tt voiceless, dl voiced, t? glottalized; y unrounded front palatal semi-vowel; z 
back-palatal voiceless continuant (ch of German ‘ich’), y corresponding back-palatal voiced 
continuant; h aspiration varying from very light to very heavy, even becoming z. The 
continuants m, n, y may be glottalized to m, n and y; k, z and, are labialized and written 
kw, zw, and yw; the last is often reduced to w (cp. Harry Hoijer, Navaho Phonology, Uni- 
versity of New Mezico Publications in Anthropology, No. 1, University of New Mexico Press 
1945). 
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thought of: ‘there is an animate object lying, there is lying of an animate object’ 
rather than ‘it is an animate object, it is an animate object lying’. 

English speakers often have difficulty in understanding how static stems can 
be transitivized so that they make sense in the active and passive voices. This is 
not difficult to realize if it be known that by the use of the so-called ‘classifier’ 
(zero, -d-, -t-, -l-) placed just before the stem, Navaho indicates how the state is 
brought about: si-’¢ ‘there is a state of roundness, there is a round object;’ 
sé-l-’G ‘I have, keep a round object; I-cause-a-state-of-roundness; . . . yi-l- 
‘hattedness is caused, he is hatted (like) ..., he has a hat like...;.. . yi-l-dz6l4 
‘there is a condition of softness, fluffiness; condition-of-fluffiness-exists-having- 
been-caused, it-is-fluffy-having-been-made-so.’ 

2. Corresponding with the static stems are stems of motion or action, which, 
instead of being absolute as are the static stems, may take many activated forms 
and meanings. The understanding of such verbs and the variations of the per- 
sonal subject, object, agent and aspect will be greatly increased if the verb be 
thought of as essentially emphasizing the kind of motion—‘motion of round object 
takes place progressively, motion of round object starts from (a point)’, etc. 
Once this idea is grasped and the general meaning of the stem is ascertained, the 
forms usually seem reasonable, whereas if one first personalizes the forms and 
moves out from the subject instead of from the abstraction of impersonal mo- 
tion, the forms may make little sense and seem impossible to interpret. 

2.1. If the Navaho emphasis on descriptive motion were thoroughly realized, 
the demands made by English speakers for words like ‘give, take, put, carry, 
lose, get’ would also be understood as unreasonable. A word like ‘give’ cannot 
be interpreted in Navaho without a specific setting; the interpreter must know 
what kind of object is to be given—‘a convenient object, a fabriclike, ropelike or 
fluffy object, substance in a container;’ actually the verb denotes ‘motion of such 
object to a goal’. Since one inceptive prefix (ni-) means ‘start for a goal’, this 
is often used to express ‘give’. Another inceptive prefix (di-) emphasizes the 
point of departure, the start from, rather than the destination; this prefix is or- 
dinarily used for ‘take’, although ‘take’ may be expressed with the goal prefix 
(ni-) if the interpreter stresses the destination rather than the inception of the 
motion. In such a case ‘give’ and ‘take’ would have the same form. 

2.2. In English the direction of the motion may be inherent in the stem: ‘give’ 
means ‘move an object toward. a person’, ‘take’ means ‘move an object to a 
point away from the actor or speaker’. Many Americans, especially those in- 
fluenced by the Germanic languages, do not distinguish ‘bring’ and ‘take’, but 
say ‘bring the book to the library’. In Navaho the destination might be empha- 
sized and a form corresponding roughly with that for ‘give’ would be used. On the 
other hand, the ‘start of the motion’ might be stressed and the person who fails 
to distinguish ‘bring’ and ‘take’ in English would hardly understand the signi- 
ficance of the two forms in Navaho. 

2.3. ‘Put’ is a difficult word to render in languages other than English and 
must be interpreted in connection with the preposition or adverb modifying the 
verb. To express ‘put it down, set it down, place it’ in Navaho one must first of 
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course consider what kind of object ‘it’ is, so as to select the proper descriptive 
stem. Next, he must consider that ‘down’ is a goal; furthermore, there is a second 
prefix meaning ‘end’—this must be combined with the goal prefix; in some forms 
the two are contracted to form one. There is still another consideration in the 
two-syllable Navaho verb that means ‘put it down’; since the motion of the 
object is not continuous or prolonged at all, the stem selected should be the 
momentary rather than the progressive, continuative or inceptive. 

If the utterance be ‘put it up’, the Navaho speaker must decide which stem 
best describes ‘it;’ then he determines whether the moment of ‘starting the mo- 
tion forward’ is significant, in which case he uses two prefixes, ‘forward’ and 
‘start’ with a momentary stem or, if the ‘inception of continuous motion’ seems 
more to the point, he will choose ‘start from’ as the prefix with the inceptive 
stem. Therefore prefix and stem forms are distinguishable only if meaning as 
well as form are known. 

3. Verbal emphasis is outstanding in Navaho vocabulary. Nouns have verbal 
significance, their stems often being identical with one of the corresponding 
verbal stems, although one cannot predict which of the principal parts the 
nominal stem will resemble. There are suffixes to nominalize a verb, but fre- 
quently a verb-form is used as a noun. A noun may indicate a verbal idea, not 
simply ‘star’, but ‘there is a ‘star’ or ‘star is’. Similarly, adverbs, locatives and 
postpositions have verbal characteristics. One may express with a verb ‘where 
did you come from’ but more often ‘where from’ is used. A long conversation may 
be carried on and a great deal of information exchanged without benefit of verb 
forms. Furthermore, adverbs and postpositions have the same dichotomy of 
meaning as verbs. They are static or progressive (active), but differ from verbs 
in not being conjugated: bi-h (prog.)? ‘movement toward within it’; bi-’ (stat.) 
‘(there is position) completely within it’; bitah (prog.) ‘(movement) among 
them’; bita’ (stat.) ‘(there is position) between them’. Elements of this sort may 
affect or be affected so strongly by the verb stem that they are treated as prefixes. 

4. The discussion of the static verbs has shown that stems, being primarily 
descriptive, have the function of the English adjective, another illustration of 
the difference in the parts of speech in the two languages. In many languages 
adjectival ideas have verbal forms so that there is no such part of speech as the 
adjective—‘it is red, there is redness, condition or quality of redness exists’. In 
certain respects this is true in Navaho as evidenced by the static verbs. Some of 
these verbs may be called ‘absolute’ since they are not modified in the active or 
passive voice, nor do they have activated forms. Nevertheless, if the meaning 
allows, they are conjugated in all persons. 

4.1. A few verbs or pseudo-verb-stems are hardly conjugated but are rather 
suffixed to nouns and in this respect have a subsidiary adjectival function: 
diné-tsoh ‘big man’, Sa-ydzt ‘bear cub; bear-small’. This is not the place to 
theorize about the ‘word’ in Navaho, but it should be noted that such ‘verb- 
suffixes’ as are here described occur occasionally as conjugated forms as: xa-tsoh 
(xo- ‘place’; yi-‘uniform’ > xa-) large place’; xa-ydzZt ‘small place’. Moreover, al- 


2 The following abbreviations are used: pres. present, prog. progressive, stat. static. 
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most all of them have a conjugation used in comparison which shows that they 
may be treated as are other verbs. 

4.2. The processes and stems so far discussed include the expression of ad- 
jectival ideas, yet there are still other means of denoting what seem to be kindred 
notions. One may be considered the equivalent of the English adjective. None of 
the words used with generalized stems (which form a large series) —‘be a thing, 
be a person, do, make’ and the like—is conjugated. Such ‘words’ have a position 
immediately before the verb and enter into the verb complex only in the mildest 
phonetic sense. The words of this series, like the postpositions, have a semantic 
differentiation between static and progressive forms: ’adte (stat.) ‘calm, tran- 
quil, soothing, composed,’ ’a%té- (prog.) ‘changing to calm, tranquil, quieting 
down;’ rast’ (stat.) ‘normal, orderly regular, usual;’ za%ié- (prog.) changing (from 
out of order) to normal, usual, orderly;’ tstké ‘1. deserving, worthy, meritorious, 
desirable, unique, rare (pretty) 2. in the first place (superlative);’ ¢s-d ‘1. toler- 
able, worthwhile, fair 2. worthy of consideration, notice 3. tolerant, normal, calm 
4. nice, agreeable, pleasing.’ 

It is quite likely that these are fossilized forms derived from verbs. They must 
be carefully considered in any attempt to get at Navaho semantics because they 
include some of the subtlest ideas. Practically any other kind of element—noun, 
postposition, adverb, prefix—may be used with verbs of being to perform the 
same semantic function as these ‘adjectives’. 

4.3. Still another form partially equivalent to the English adjective remains 
to be noted, one which occurs in only a small series and gives further cause for 
reflection about the definition of the Navaho word. It is a stem treated with the 
possessive (objective) prefixes exactly as are possessed nouns and here it should 
also be recalled that postpositions are aimilarly treated, that is, they are suffixed 
to the possessive pronouns: bi’élé ‘it is valuable;’ bind:t, bindg-t ‘he is a spectator, 
witness;’ bina’ ‘he is sad, worried 2. his mind;’ biki-n ‘it serves as subsistence;’ 
bitse’ ‘animate object is strong;’ bitsre: ‘animate object is very strong;’ bitéi-nt 
‘he is very thin, bony, skinny’ (cp. téin ‘bone’); bidzi'l ‘1. inanimate object is firm, 
resistant 2. person has power, there is power;’ bidzd-d ‘he is swift and enduring, 
he wins races, is a good runner’ (cp. déd-d ‘leg’). 

The major division of verbs into static and active, the significance of the verbal 
character of the nouns, postpositions, adverbs and adjectives, the frequency of 
pseudoadjectives that modify the verb structure and the forms that designate 
possessed qualities, suggest that Navaho stems have connotations unfamiliar in 
English. The following is a preliminary attempt to ascertain the essential stem 
meaning after those of the prefix combinations have been eliminated. Since the 
influences of affixes and stem are reciprocally so close that a stem cannot be chosen 
without reference to the prefixes, the attempt cannot be completely realized, 
yet it is instructive insofar as it is possible. 

4.4. Generally adjectives that describe physical condition, quality and state 
are treated as verbs. Those elements that have fixed forms and precede the verb 
apply to general conditions, mental state, summary of circumstances, results. 
Usually they do not contain the element zo- which refers to ‘space’ and to ‘things’, 
often in the sense of ‘supernaturally decreed, inevitable or unexplained by nat- 
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ural causes’. They seem thus to differ from the more common verb-forms which 
include all manner of qualitative concepts applied to objects, persons and super- 
naturals, depending on the grammatical forms. 

Most of the few adjectives that have the possessive form are attributes so 
closely related to the object or person they describe that it is not difficult to 
understand how they are thought of as inalienable possessions. The smallness of 
this group suggests the possibility that the forms are survivals of an old nominal 
tendency or, less likely, the beinning of a new process not yet fully developed. 

5. Most Navaho verbs have static (or neuter) stems, many of them closely re- 
lated to corresponding verbs of motion. The static verb asserts the existence of 
the quality or condition; the active verb describes an object possessing such a 
quality or condition in motion. Many other stems describe details of motion, 
bodily action, senses, emotions and attitudes. 

5.1. A partial but representative list of si-static verbs shows that they fall into 
few classes as far as meaning is concerned. These classes include also nearly all 
the static verbs with other forms as well. 

a. The largest class includes verbs that describe an inherent condition or one 
brought about in some way or other (most of Hoijer’s* examples belong to this 
class): si’4, sa’¢ ‘round or convenient object exists; there-is-condition-of-round- 
ness (convenience-to-the-hand);’ sitaz ‘it is bent; there-is-condition-of-long-ob- 
ject-having-bent’ (as wire, cigarette ashes); sitq ‘long rigid object exists; there- 
is-condition-of-narrow-elongated-rigidity;’ sitil ‘hair is matted; there-is-condi- 
tion-of-hair-tangling;’ sifé ‘it is roasted, parched;’ sinih ‘it is kneaded;’ sinil 
‘there are separate plural objects; there-is-condition-of-separate-plurality ;’ 
sigan ‘it is dried, desiccated, dried out; there-is-condition-of-desiccation;’ sikad 
‘broad object is spread; there-is-condition-of-spreading, of-surface-formed;’ 
sikq ‘there is contained substance; there-is-condition-of-containedness;’ sié- 
‘there-is-condition-of-completed-sex-intercourse;’ si7yi$ ‘bow-shaped; there-is- 
condition-of-bowing;’ sii ‘there is a load, parcel, consolidated amount of goods; 
there-is-condition-of-packing;’ sizi-d ‘there is a mass of flowing substance; there- 
is-condition-of-massing-of-flowing-substance;’ sittso-z, siltsé-z ‘there is fabriclike 
object; there-is-condition-of-causing broadness-and-flexibility ;’ sith ‘it exists 
pinched with fingernails’ (as corrugated pottery); sitél ‘it exists in shattered 
condition;’ sizZah ‘1. it is curved 2. curved object projects; there-is-condition-of- 
hooklike (hooplike)-curve;’ siZo°Z ‘objects lie parallel; there-is-condition-of- 
parallelism;’ %26-d ‘it is large and tufted, bulky; there-is-condition-of-tufted- 
bulk;’ sdZa’’ ‘there is granular mass; there-are-plural-objects-considered-as-a- 
mass;’ Sidzé’ ‘there are plural objects; there-is-condition-of-plural-objects- 
considered-as-group;’ sidzjZ ‘it is crushed; there-is-condition-of-crushedness;’ 
SidZo'l ‘there is fluffy, bunchy, uneven mass; there-is-condition-of-fluffiness, 
bunchiness;’ silé ‘1. there is long, narrow, flexible object 2. there is a pair;’ sitlé”’ 
‘it is viscid, mushy, slimy; there-is-condition-of-sliminess;’ sifii'2 ‘it is a mere 
pinch, a speck, merely detectable; there-is-condition-of-meagerness.’ 

b. A class of stems indicates position; sometimes description of the object and 


* Harry Hoijer. Classificatory Verb Stems in the Apachean Languages, International 
Journal of American Linguistics 11.13-23, 1945. 
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its position are included: sidd ‘one sits, stays, dwells; there-is-condition-of-one- 
sitting;’ sita’ ‘there is shelter; there-is-condition-of-being-between’ (cp. -ta’ 
‘between’) ; sité-Z ‘they two lie;’ sitf ‘one animate object lies; there-is-condition-of- 
animate-lying;’ sizj’, sizjh ‘it stands; there-is-standing-position.’ 

c. Some stems refer to a condition or state perceived: sibin ‘it is full; there-is- 
condition-of-fullness;’ sidoh ‘it is hot; there-is-state-of-hotness;’ sikaz ‘it is cold;’ 
sikdzt ‘it is cool;’ siztlt ‘it is lukewarm;’ sisi’ ‘it is numbing; there-is-condition- 
of-causing-numbness;’ sisf-’ ‘it is sour, pungent;’ siszt’’ ‘it is better, resinous, 
extremely pungent; there-is-extreme-pungency;’ Sidlig ‘1. there is a light, white 
spot 2. it is mush-spotted.’ A few stems indicate a state of mind: sizé:’ ‘it is tire- 
some, mild, tepid, boring, monotonous;’ sisid ‘he is malicious.’ 

d. One form is general: si/f-’ ‘it has become; there-is-condition-of-change.’ 

5.2. As in every language, the real functions of the stems can be mastered only 
by usage, since semantic as well as grammatical categories become inconsistent. 
We should expect, for instance, that a butcher knife would be referred to as a 
‘long, rigid object’ (sitq), instead, this ‘sounds funny’ and is incorrect. Any kind 
of knife is classified as a ‘round object’ (sa’¢). The explanation is attributable to 
history. A knife was originally of flint, a ‘convenient, easily handled object’, not 
a long steel blade with a handle. A hogan (dwelling) or a mountain may be re- 
ferred to as sa’q ‘it lies round’ though neither is conveniently handled. Similarly, 
it is odd to refer to a basket as sifq ‘it-exists-in-a-condition-of-long-narrow- 
rigidity’, since the Navaho basket is a wide bowllike affair. The explanation 
given by interpreters that the basket is thought of as material, a long blade of 
fiber from which it is made, is not very convincing. The foundation of the Nav- 
aho coiled basket is threefold, and the fiber used for sewing the coils together is 
flexible rather than stiff. 

Cornmeal, pollen, sand and dried herbs, all indispensable ceremonial proper- 
ties, are generally referred to as sinil ‘existing-as-separable-plural-objects,’ altho 
there are stems to express mass, volume and grouping. Even liquid-sprinkling 
may be expressed by this stem altho there are other choices. When sinil is used 
the drops of liquid are thought of separately; hence the stem has a distributive 
connotation. 

A derivative of sild ‘there is a long, slender, flexible object’ may be used to 
speak of a large double screen door. A rigid door is usually referred to as sid, in 
contrast to ‘door curtain’ (“ba:l) or ‘bars of corral’ (sinil) (ep. § 6.2b). sild is used 
because the door is one of a pair. 

By a comparison of many examples like those cited the meanings of static 
stems and their related active stems have been arrived at. In one sense the mean- 
ings have been generalized, in another their specificity has been ascertained. The 
viewpoint selected and the limits within which there is a choice are fundamental 
semantic problems to be solved only on the bais of usage. Incidentally, the stem 
connotations explain the primary reason why Navaho speech is so economical of 
words compared with English. 

6. Verbs of motion. The examination of static stems has demonstrated an effi- 
cient mode of description. A similar analysis of stems expressing motion and 
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action shows a close relationship to the static stem and also a tremendous im- 
portance attached to motion, particularly to the space thru which the motion 
acts. Nuances are secured thru a highly developed system of prefixes and an 
intricate system of phonetic variations of the stems forming the principal parts. 
Together these devices constitute the aspect system which is more concerned 
with space than with time. 

6.1. An outstanding principle is the idea of unrestricted motion progressing 
through space and only mildly indicating the time consumed by the motion. 
This is the basis of the progressive-continuative system. Another concept con- 
cerns the beginning, the end and the space covered by action or motion from 
beginning to end expressed by the inceptive. Both systems have continuative 
and completive forms of the kind and extent of motion, which in terms of time 
may be called the present (really timeless) and past, actually continuous motion 
completed or perfected. So closely related are the progressive-continuative and 
the inceptive systems that the feeling of one is carried over to the other, 
making the transition from one to the other through small but significant gra- 
dations of meaning. Nuances may be the more obscured because of similar forms 
resulting from prefix contraction. There is a progressive completive (yi-per- 
fective) ‘it has been moving’ compared with an inceptive completive (ni-per- 
fective) ‘motion started for a goal is completed, has arrived, is finished.’ In this 
discussion stem references and forms pertain to the progressive, unrestricted 
motion; the progressive forms are the most stable, but they represent only one 
of a number of aspects. 

6.2. Many of the Navaho stems may be assigned to the following semantic 
categories, not all of which are exclusive: a. general stems, b. stems descriptive of 
a motion, an object in motion or both, c. stems descriptive of a motion, of an 
object in motion or both, but the motion being conceived of as taking place 
swiftly, suddenly, vigorously or forcefully, d. stems indicating body action or 
motion, e. stems indicating processes or construction, f. stems indicating senses 
or perceptions, g. stems indicating mental attitudes, emotions, behavior. 

a. General stems. We shall see that nearly every stem category has generalized 
stems. Here I include stems so thoroly generalized as often to defy translation. 
The stem that means literally ‘round object moves’ (-’d°#) has taken on many 
connotations whose relationship to the original stem is often impossible to de- 
termine, for example, ‘owe, drink to excess, be ill, dip food (‘dunk’), make mind 
up, do a desperate act, play shinny, emulate, sing, transfer knowledge, carry on 
ceremony, plan, discuss.’ There is some tendency to use stems like -t{-t ‘rigid 
object moves’ and -fi ‘string out’ for such references as ‘sing ceremony’ or ‘have a 
discussion’, but these stems have not become nearly so general as -’d:t. 

Navaho has several stems meaning to ‘be’, none exactly equivalent to the 
English copula since many words for which the copula would be used with an 
adjective in English are verbs or adjectives only in Navaho. One of these stems 
is -ié-t ‘be an object, idea, concept;’ another stem -it, -lf means ‘person is;’ both 
have the theme ’d-‘thus.’ Another stem, -l{ with theme ni- (probably ‘uniform’) 
indicates ‘existence,’ and -/g means ‘existence in the sense of ‘availability.’ These 
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meanings are far from exact or comprehensive since the stems are used in many 
idioms. 

Another general stem is ‘disappear, be nothing, become nothing, be wanting, 
lacking, destroy’ (dj-t); it too requires the thematic prefix ’d- ‘thus.’ Other general 
stems are: ‘serve as subsistence’ (-kj'#); ‘resist, hold out against, be determined’ 
(-kal); ‘be strong, enduring, powerful, resistant’ (-dzif) (ep. §4.3); ‘realize, make 
accessible, possible (-dzq't). The stems for ‘make, do, create, construct’ are basic 
in many idiomatic expressions. 

b. Stems descriptive of motion, an object in motion or both. If the number of 
stems is indicative, this category may be the most significant of all. The object 
described by the static verb is assumed to have power to move, or to be moved by 
a subject, agent or cause; this power is expressed by the verb of motion. 

Almost all verbs with si-forms listed above (§5.1) have corresponding stems 
that indicate motion. In some cases the perfective forms of the verb of motion 
are identical with the static forms. As is to be expected, some verbs lack certain 
principal parts, sometimes because their semantic content is antithetical to the 
aspect, but sometimes merely because the language is not wholly consistent. For 
example, if there is the static form ‘a round object exists’ (sa’d4), there are various 
ways of describing ‘motion of a round object’ (-’d-#); ‘plural separable objects 
move’ (-nil) corresponds with the static ‘plurality of separable objects exists’ 
(-nil). 

It is important to know whether the potentiality of motion described by a 
stem is conceived of as in and of itself, initiated by an agent or by a more remote 
and often unexplained cause. These meanings determine the grammatical forms 
of the active and passive voices and are consequently closely tied in with the 
pronominal system. ‘Motion of a round object’ (-’d-t), ‘motion of a long, nar- 
row rigid object’ (-é{-2), ‘motion of plural separable objects’ (-niz), ‘motion of a 
flexible extended surface’ (-kal), ‘motion of contained substance’ (-kd-#), ‘motion 
of a load’ (-yé-#), ‘motion of parallel objects’ (-Zo%), ‘motion of a granular mass’ 
(-dzth), ‘motion of a long, narrow, flexible object or pair’ (-lé-2), ‘motion of viscid 
substance’ (-tloh) seem to imply inherent motion. These stems do not require an 
expressed agent or cause, altho of course they may have one. The following illus- 
trate a few forms: ‘there is progressive motion of a round object, round object 
moves progressively’ (yi’d‘t), ‘long, narrow, rigid object moves progressively’ 
(yitt-2), ‘there is progressive motion of plural separable objects’ (yini#). Once the 
concept of the inherent power of an object to move is understood, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the need for a third person subject, object or agent is 
minimized. 

The following list of stem meanings indicates the range of ideas in the category 
under discussion: ‘motion of objects fastened to a string’ (-’/3), ‘motion of solid 
object in a liquid’ (-’ot), ‘curtainlike object, stretched fabric moves’ (-bat), ‘hoop- 
like object moves’ (-bqs), ‘spherical object moves’ (-maqs), ‘group of people move 
in orderly fashion’ (-dah), ‘move increasing in volume’ (-doh), ‘there is shattering, 
shattering fragments move’ (-ta), ‘spray moves, there is sprinkling, splashing 
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motion’ (-ia),‘ ‘slide, slip, skate, skid’ (-tif), ‘water forms, moves’ (-tf-2), ‘tighten, 
there is tightening motion’ (-tzi), there is motion in a line, in stringlike or wire- 
like fashion, meander’ (-ti), ‘there is squirming, arrowlike motion’ (-ioh), ‘there 
is motion of witch object’ (-gq5), ‘there is motion of flexible container’ (-yad), 
‘there is swaying in a curve, slow swaying’ (-kit), ‘form angle by tilting’ (-ka:?), 
‘broad stiff surface sails’ (-ki), ‘stiff, upright object sways’ (-yol), ‘light feather- 
like object sails’ (-zat), ‘clublike object moves’ (-yat), ‘there is rippling motion’ 
(-dzit), ‘there is dragging motion, motion of tugging at heavy resisting object’ 
(-dzf"s). 

‘Object carried on back moves’ (-dzj‘#), ‘person carrying load on back moves’ 
(-dzit), ‘long, narrow, pointed object moves’ (-tsth), ‘there is continuous motion 
of sky mass’ (-tsras), ‘there is puffy motion of sky mass’ (-t&ra¥), ‘curved object 
moves’ (-zah), ‘there is stabbing motion’ (-27%), ‘blackness moves’ (-2§#), ‘snow, 
light detached particles move’ (-t&-2), ‘sticky, noxious mass moves’ (-t3't, -t&z7"t), 
‘dangling object moves’ (-t3qt), ‘loop, object tied with loop moves’ (-loh), ‘there 
is motion of rubbing with white clay, with mush’ (-dlz3), ‘flame moves’ (-ilif), 
‘squirming, wriggling motion’ (-t3), ‘grasslike, hairy, furry object moves’ 
(-ttoh). 

Stems of this category occur in an incredible number of forms that make up 
the most common words in conversation. As previously indicated, these must 
be mastered to express ideas like ‘give, take, bring, fetch, carry, hold, put, pick 
up, be lost, open and close.’ The literal translations illustrate such forms: The 
forms that translate ‘give’ have the pattern ‘move round object to goal to him.’ 
Instead of ‘round object’ any of the stems such as ‘cause animate object to move 
to goal, contained substance (as water in a pail), pair of objects (as moccasins, 
towcards) move to goal’ may be used. For ‘to him’ substitute any of the personal 
pronouns—me, you, them, us. After one form is determined, 20 or more are easily 
formed by varying the stem. The same pattern may be used to indicate ‘take’ 
if the emphasis is on the goal to which the object is to be taken, and it may also 
indicate ‘carry.’ 

However, if the main stress in the English ‘take’ is on ‘starting the movement 
of an object from a particular point,’ a different prefix is used, which, because of 
its phonetic structure, results in somewhat different prefix forms with the same, 
the inceptive, stem. The English speaker must learn to think of these forms in 
their literal rather than in their English connotation if he wishes to speak any- 
thing but ‘baby’ Navaho. Once he masters one of the forms and the stems, how- 
ever, he may increase his vocabulary twentyfold. He must also realize, as he 
usually does not, the differences in English between ‘bring, take, fetch’ and simi- 
lar words. 

If the utterance to be translated is ‘it is lost,’ the literal meaning has the pat- 
tern ‘off-beyond-motion-of-object-takes-place’ and the same stems are used; if 
the sense is ‘bring, carry, move it in’ the only change is to substitute ‘in’ (yah-) 


4 Stems which as here have the same form in the progressive differ in other principal 
parts. 
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for ‘off’ (yé-’) and the vocabulary is increased by the number of stems the speaker 
has mastered. Words like ‘open’ and ‘close’ illustrate the stem emphasis. The 
Navaho door is often a blanket hung in the doorway, but bars of a corral, wooden 
doors of the newer houses and defined as ‘openings’ and the proper stem must be 
chosen to describe the door. ‘Open the door’ is expressed as ‘move-object-so-as- 
to-get-stuck-in-opening;’ ‘close the door’ has the pattern ‘fit-object-into-open- 
ing.’ The latter serves also for ‘put cork in’ or ‘cover it with lid.’ If the cover 
simply lies on top like that of a cookpot, the form is ‘lay-it-in-front-of-it;’ if it 
fits into the opening like the cover of some sugar-bowls or teapots, the form must 
be ‘fit-it-into-the-opening.’ 

‘Carry’ in Navaho is a progressive act. It indicates ‘motion-carried-on-by-a- 
person’ and, since the meaning of the progressive is of the pattern ‘motion-pro- 
gresses’ or in the transitive, ‘he-moves-along-moving-an-object, he-causes-ob- 
ject-to-move-progressively,’ this also means ‘he carries it.’ ‘Hold’ is related to 
these forms being formed on the scheme ‘suspended-an-object-moves’. 

c. Stems descriptive of a motion, of an object in motion or both, the motion being 
conceived of as swift, sudden, vigorous or forceful. The stems of this class may con- 
tain some or all classes of meaning, as those of the previous group, but they have 
in addition an adverbial meaning. They refer to forceful, precipitous or impulsive 
action, or to motion taking place swiftly or suddenly. Some of these stems have 
been arranged to correspond with those of §§5.1, 6.2b. Stems that express force 
have, with few exceptions, little formal relation to the stems of motion in con- 
trast to the static stems, which are often the same as the perfective of the stem 
of motion or at least only slightly different. 


si static more prog. more forcefully 
emall round object..................4. "d at -ni't 
long, slim, rigid obj................... -td -tht -te't 
cd was en wh nple -t -té-t ths 
separable plural obj................... -nil -nit -thit 
PS, oe). A 45. As eo -t-isos “at 

-t-ts6°z 
bunchy, hairy substance............... -dzo'l -dzot -dzot 
I a ocak bb ccaidiwihin en o's -dza°’ -dzth -das 
I on arid vik winds. 059 epee. -ld -lé-t -dit 
NG dived Ctiihecdt be cannes -20°% -Z08 -208 
as oa aim ths $5 sb aemaes -ka-d -kat -kat 


Some stems of swift motion are: ‘weight (in sense of mass) moves forcefully’ 
(-das); ‘object moves swiftly of its own weight’ (as tree, apple falling) (-té#); 
‘long, narrow, flexible object moves swiftly’ (-dif); ‘elastic object is moved force- 
fully’ (as drumskin) (-d9-?); ‘small object moves swiftly, suddenly because of 
applied force’ (as bullet, foot kicking) (-tat); ‘round object moves with force’ 
Ch) ; ‘pecking, flipping motion’ (-tq§); ‘break off long, rigid object’ (as twig or 
corn ear) (-tt); ‘break broad, brittle object’ (as bone) (-t9-#); ‘glide swiftly’ (-t9°#); 
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‘fabriclike object moves swiftly’ (-’at); ‘long, rigid object, upright object moves 
with force’ (-ie?); ‘blunt object moves forcefully’ (-é8); ‘animate object moves 
forcefully, plunges, stumbles, kneels, bumps’ (-goh); ‘animal bucks’ (-got); ‘dig 
vigorously with implement, hoe’ (-got); ‘sway falling’ (as tree, drunkard) (-kaf); 
‘hit one solid object against another’ (-kat); ‘sticklike object turns as it moves’ 
(-k@s); ‘object fastened to string moves in jerks’ (-yd:2); ‘liquid, viscous mass 
plunges forward, moves suddenly, flows rapidly’ (as head of irrigation stream, 
head of flowing wash) (-7e¢) ; ‘pivot over surface, move rapidly in twisting fashion’ 
(-yis); ‘move twisting away from fastening’ (-yt§); ‘hafted cutting point moves 
swiftly’ (as arrow, spear) (-zih); ‘long, narrow, flexible object moves in jerks, 
whip, switch’ (-tszis, -tskis); ‘small bits of object move forcefully, burst, shatter’ 
(-t8#); ‘move fist forcefully, punch’ (-¢8{-2); ‘move while stamping feet’ (-dzq); 
‘long, narrow, pointed object moves forcefully, poke’ (-d2i3); ‘leap and squat’ 
(-d24-2); ‘move ropelike object forcefully, jerk ropelike object’ (-t#i2). 

Stems of this sort, as well as some of the descriptive type, express such words 
as ‘fall, throw, hit.’ For ideas like ‘jerk’ and ‘poke’ some of the same stems may 
be used with the repetitive prefix conjugations, or stems like -iq3 and -iszis which 
are in themselves repetitive, may be used with non-repetitive forms. Stems that 
have primarily a repetitive meaning, may also take repetitive conjugations since 
Navaho favors grammatical tautology. 

Some of the stems seem to have the same meaning. I have tried to differentiate 
them so as to suggest usage but this cannot always be anticipated. A good rule 
is to know many stems and to select the one that stresses the main idea 
the speaker has in mind; in other words, good diction is as important in Navaho 
as in other languages. However, one must know the shades of meaning. For in- 
stance, -l/é:t ‘ropelike object moves’ may be used if the object in motion is to be 
emphasized, but if the kind of motion is more outstanding -dit is better. It pic- 
tures an object ‘moving with force, darting, moving with swift repetitions’ and 
describes a ‘wave or series of motions’ as ‘birds migrating’ or ‘families making 
seasonal moves’. Again, if the momentary repetitive of -dit is used it connotes 
‘fluttering or gliding’ (as of a rainbow or lightning conveyance (mythical usage), 
‘bouncing’ (as of dice sticks). These stems, referring to objects of the same shape, 
connote that they move of their own power; the stem -ti? refers in one sense to 
‘jerking a ropelike object,’ that is ‘dragging’, whereas -tsxis refers to the ‘switch- 
ing motion of a whip.’ 

Of the choices for ‘long, slender, rigid object falls’ one must decide whether it is 
‘clublike’ (-t-af), ‘an animate object moving like a stick’ (as a person racing, a 
horse rearing) (-t{-2), or ‘a stick moving so swiftly that it twists’ (-kgs). If one 
wishes to denote ‘throw plural objects,’ one chooses amongst the emphases on 
‘mass or weight’ (-das), ‘plurality and separability’ (-ni#), ‘repetition imaged in 
the motion of each one moving’ (-té#) or on the conception of ‘orderly movement 
as a group’ (-dah). When speaking of ‘throwing a substance from a container,’ 
the speaker must decide whether the container and substance are to be thrown 
as a single unit, in which case the container must be thought of as closed and 
treated as a ‘round object moving swiftly’ (-ni-#), whether the substance moves 
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out of the container in a stream in which case he uses ‘move from rigid container 
in a stream’ (-yas), whether the substance is ‘thrown so as to form a surface or 
to spread’ (-kaf), or is ‘thrown from a flexible container’ (as a pouch) (-yat). 
The stems -tit ‘slide, slip, skate’ and -ig't ‘glide, slither’ suggest similar compari- 
sons. 

As is to be expected, many idioms are formed with the stems, a few of which 
follow: ‘move small round object forcefully’ has derivatives that mean ‘kick,’ 
the foot being the small round object. The stem -fe'! ‘sudden motion of sticklike 
object’ is used for ‘hop on hind legs, prance, imprison (move animate object like 
a stick).’ 

A form with the stem ‘move pivotingly over surface’ means ‘animals stampede’ 
and another based on the same stem means ‘be foolish, silly, mildly crazy, stupid’. 

d. Stems indicating body motion or action. Some verbs of action or body motion 
differ somewhat from verbs of motion because parts of the body move, yet the 
body remains in position; often the difference is expressed by the present rather 
than the inceptive, or by the yi-continuative form of the inceptive. 

In the group defining motion through space but applying to persons only are 
stems with the meanings: ‘one person goes’ (-gd-t) ; ‘two persons move, duplicate 
motion takes place, there are two similar developments’ (-’a%); ‘plural persons 
move’ (-kah). These stems meaning ‘go’ have become so generalized that many 
of the most common idioms are based on them. Various specialized stems signify 
‘dance,’ one commonly referring particularly to the Girl’s Dance of the War Cere- 
mony means ‘dance in line, procession’ (-da). The verb ‘run,’ like that for ‘go,’ has 
distinctive stems in singular, dual and plural. The singular seems to be the pas- 
sive causative (-l-yot) of ‘long, rigid object sways’ (-yot). The active causative 
(-t-xof) means ‘cause long, rigid object to sway, rock’ and another derivative 
means to ‘limp.’ Apparently the primary meaning of ‘two run’ is ‘one chases 
another’ (-i3é-#) and the plural is ‘plural animate objects run’ (-dZah). One stem 
means ‘contest, run a race, make a trial run’ (-ii’). The form meaning ‘lope’ is 
built on the stem for ‘long, narrow, rigid object moves’ (-t{-#); the Navaho think 
of loping as a straightening or stiffening out motion; the horse straightens out its 
neck to come into line with its body. 

Another stem means ‘move at a steady running pace, trot, person trots’ 
(-t#é:). Other stems descriptive of persons or other animate objects in motion are: 
‘strut, person moves twistingly’ (-dis); ‘move rapidly, run in zigzags’ (-kes) ; ‘walk 
on tiptoe, walk with mincing step, mimic someone’s walk’ (-t87) ; ‘move in crouch- 
ing position’ (-tsit) ; ‘drag body, crawl, move in wavy line’ (-7a); ‘move in sitting 
position, turn in sitting position’ (-tsi#); ‘stamp feet’ (-dzq); ‘leap and squat’ 
(-d2f-t). 

Several stems refer to motion of a group of animate objects: ‘drive a small 
group of animals’ (-yot); ‘family or social group moves its home’ (-ne‘t); ‘crowd 
moves’ (-zé't); ‘go warring, go on raid’ (-ba). The stem for ‘fly’ applies to birds 
and aeroplanes. Other stems describing body motion are: ‘move intermittently, in 
waves’ (-na); ‘animal swims’ (emphasizes smoothness of motion) (-kg:t); ‘move 
without obvious control, slackened motion’ (as frog or crab) (-gq5). The last may 
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be related to -gqi ‘shoot witch object.’ From ‘move without control’ words mean- 
ing ‘have nightmare, walk in sleep’ are derived. 

Stems that indicate body action may refer to position of the body: ‘one person 
sits, dwells, stays’ (-da-t); ‘two sit, dwell’ (-ke-#); ‘plural persons sit’ (-td stat.); 
‘plural persons get into sitting position’ (-bj-2); ‘one animate object lying moves’ 
(-té#) ; ‘two lie’ (-t3); ‘plural persons lie’ (same as ‘plural persons move’) (-dzah) ; 
‘stand, stand up, rise to standing position’ (-zj-2). 

A number of stems refer to action with the mouth or mouth parts. The pre- 
occupation with descriptive motion is again demonstrated by the following: 
‘move carrying solid object in mouth without chewing’ (-’af); ‘move carrying 
liquid in mouth without swallowing’ (-zoh);5 ‘move clenching in teeth’ (-isza). 
A form ‘hold your lip between your teeth’ has the meaning of the English phrase 
‘put your teeth into it, do it with all your might.’ 

A stem similar to, but not identical with that for ‘carry solid object in mouth’ 
is that for ‘chew a hard substance’ (-’at). Stems refer to ‘motion with the tongue, 
do with the tongue, move tongue’ (-tsoh); ‘move with tongue hanging out, draw 
tongue in and out while eating, be ill-mannered at eating, roll food in the mouth, 
pretend to eat when unable to bite’ (as person without teeth) (-tsof); ‘lick, run 
tongue over’ (-nat); ‘lap up’ (¢8af); ‘lap food noisily, bolt, swallow without chew- 
ing’ (-mat). The stem -tial enters into forms meaning ‘chatter, be outspoken, talk- 
ative,’ and -mal may mean ‘be undiscriminating.’ A stem means ‘swallow’ (-nah); 
another means ‘bolt’ or ‘swallow whole’ (-not); the last differs from -mat in not 
emphasizing the noise made by swallowing. 

Stems describing lip action are: ‘smoke tobacco, puff’ (-toh); ‘suck through, 
draw on’ (as pipe, bottle, breast) (-tof); ‘suck on’ (as candy stick) (-t8gs). 

Stems refer to the action of teeth or jaws: ‘gnaw, nibble, make mark with 
teeth’ (-ya%); ‘snap jaw, sever with jaw’ (-ya3). 

Various stems refer to eating; kinds of food are differentiated: ‘eat’ (genera:) 
(-yt-#); ‘eat viscous, mushy substance’ (-téa); ‘eat by making repeated motions 
of hand to mouth’ (as berries, pollen) (-dit); ‘eat herbs, stringy food, greens’ 
(-t808); ‘eat like animal, tear meat from bone’ (German fressen) (-yat). 

There is only one stem for ‘drink’ (-dlf-#) and one for ‘laugh’ (-dloh). 

The following stems denote ejection form the mouth; ‘cough’ (-kos); ‘spit’ 
(-Zah); ‘belch, retch’ (-za); ‘vomit, regurgitate’ (-ko); ‘spray liquid from the 
mouth’ (-2il); ‘sob’ (-Zol); ‘cry, yawn’ (-t8ah); ‘cry out, yawn noisily’ (-tah); 
‘scream’ (-t8rah); ‘dog barks’ (-’i-2). 

One reason that Navaho has always seemed so hard to learn is that apparently 
simple examples in English are least typical in Navaho. One gets into difficulties 
with the verb ‘see,’ for which Navaho has several stems, none exactly equivalent; 
they too illustrate the exaggeration of motion. One means ‘sight moves, get sight 
in motion, bring into vision against, focus against’ (-’;-2). This may be roughly 
interpreted as ‘look at’, whereas another stem (-tsé'?) means ‘see;’ it is actually a 

5 This and the preceding stem were previously used to describe boys’ training; youths 


were made to run for miles with a mouthful of water or food, the object being to return with- 
out having swallowed it—a test of fortitude. 
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cessative, literally, ‘pause in sighting.’ Still another verb means ‘roll the eyes’ 
(-yat). Other stems related to seeing or moving the eyes are: ‘stare, gaze at ab- 
stractedly’ (-gq§); ‘blink, move eyelids suddenly’ (-kol); ‘wink, close eyes’ (-t8i2); 
‘give the wink to, wink to warn someone not to speak’ (-ni-f). 

Stems related to breathing or noises of breathing and speaking are: ‘snore’ 
(-v4't); ‘recover breath, take breathing spell’ (-yj); ‘breathe in with lips, show 
liking for’ (-2¢8); ‘breathe with sound, choke, gargle, squeal, show excitement by 
noise’ (-2t-2); ‘speak, discuss, converse’ (-ti); ‘report, relate, narrate’ (-ni); ‘say, 
tell’ (-ni-#); ‘utter sound’ (-dzih). 

Use of hands or paws is designated by the following stems: ‘indent, scrape, 
scratch wildly’ (-yas); ‘move hand quickly, tremble, do sleight of hand’ (-t3#); 
‘call to assembly by motioning’ (-t32) ; ‘grasp with nails, claw’ (-d2ih); pinch with 
nails’ (-tsih); ‘scratch with nails, claws’ (-t&£); ‘pick small objects’ (berries, nuts) 
(-be-#); ‘hold by handle, attachment’ (-fq pres.); ‘do with the hand, tremble, 
point, make pass’ (ceremonial) (-nth); ‘milk’ (-nih); ‘make hand signal’ (-gi8); 
‘wipe with cloth’ (éo2); ‘pull out against resistance’ (as roots) (-ni§); ‘work, labor’ 
‘-ni8); ‘grab’ (-zit); ‘grasp seize, arrest’ (-tsot). 

Stems refer to movement of the feet or limbs: ‘move feet’ (body remains sta- 
tionary) (-’ts); ‘hop, be hobbled’ (-t3ah); ‘have sex desire, erection’ (-t&rah aug- 
mentative of -tSah ‘hop’); ‘person swims’ (-be'l). 

More general stems of body action or function are: ‘rub back against, there is 
intermittent body motion’ (-ra); ‘push’ (-yil); ‘copulate’ (-kit); ‘squirt, urinate’ 
(-li8); ‘nap, lose consciousness, doze’ (-yif); ‘tremble, shake from fright’ (-tsis); 
‘shake in paroxysm, shake violently with fear’ (-isris) ; ‘exert body to move heavy 
object, pile, stack’ (-t4-2). 

e. Stems indicating processes and construction. Several general stems indicate 
change or process: one means ‘make into, cause change, do to’ (-’{-#) ; several mean 
‘make, do’ in the sense of ‘create, construct, accomplish, change, evolve thru the 
application of external force’; they often have repetitive forms which suggest ‘one 
after another in a series’ (-né-l, -nt-t, -lé-t, -lt-t). 

Stems denote natural processes or the result of a natural process. Some of these 
refer to life and development: ‘come to life, be alive’ (-na‘l, -nq-t); ‘be mature, 
responsible’ (-yq't) ; ‘grow to maturity’ (-zé-2) ; ‘wound heals’ (-dzz) ; ‘crops mature, 
ripen, there is harvest’ (-t-2). 

Some define disintegration, degression or dissolution: ‘be sere, gray’ (-bé-2); 
‘be ageing, become older’ (-ti); ‘particles degenerate, wear away’ (-tol); ‘wither, 
wilt, die slowly, endure tho wearing out’ (-na, -nq); ‘wear out, wear away, erode, 
deteriorate, depreciate, wane, ebb’ (-2a8); ‘disintegrate by heat, suck in, become 
absorbed’ (-k4t); ‘solid absorbs liquid, flame flickers, dies’ (-tsis); ‘shrivel, de- 
flate, wrinkle’ (-tsgs); ‘excitement abates, things calm down’ (-yif); ‘become un- 
conscious, have mystical experience, dream’ (-yif); ‘noise abates, quiets down’ 
(-zth); ‘become numb, make numb, painless’ (-s7); ‘paralyze, deaden’ (-szi); be 
dazed, numbed, paralyzed’ (zyi); ‘render motionless, stun’ (-tlif); ‘faint from, be 
stunned by’ (tsza‘t); ‘person freezes, freeze to death’ (-dlé-?). 

Several stems refer to death or killing: ‘one dies’ (-tsa-f); ‘many die, deaths 
occur’ (-né-#); ‘kill one’ (-yé-#); ‘kill many’ (74-2); ‘slaughter’ (-tsi#). 
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The following stems, though in some cases the meaning may seem to be static 
or adjectival, have many principal parts of the active verb, and often refer to a 
change or continuity corresponding to motion or action: ‘harden, become lean, 
desiccated’ (-gq-2); ‘harden, solidify’ (-ttis); ‘become fat, fatten’ (-ka); ‘curdle, 
clot’ (-kj); ‘become wavy, ripple’ (-kol); ‘ferment, spoil’ (-kg8); ‘lengthen, be tall, 
long, move like a tall person’ (-nes); be cold’ (-kas); ‘cool, become cool’ (-ke't) ; 
‘become clear, transparent object moves’ (-tof) ; ‘crystalline, form crystals’ (-t8-t) ; 
‘dampen, become damp’ (-Zoh); ‘melt, thaw’ (-yt); ‘become satiated, satisfied’ 
(-t8a?) ; ‘effervesce, boil forms, be wormy, maggoty’ (-t&0%); ‘mass forms, phenome- 
non appears’ (-7é°f); ‘fill up’ (-bf-2); ‘fire smokes’ (-lif); ‘wind blows’ (-yot) ; ‘wind 
blows hard’ (-zol); ‘light wind blows’ (-so?); ‘there is a breeze’ (-t8) ; ‘night passes, 
dawn arrives’ (-kd-l); ‘it is winter, year passes’ (-xah); ‘it is summer, summer 
passes’ (-2{-t); ‘there is a cycle, month, series, time passes, revolves’ (zit); ‘count, 
learn, do in series, read’ (-tah); ‘it is dark, black’ (-t-2xi#); ‘there is night, blackness 
moves’ (d2-t); ‘rain splotches, there are large drops of rain’ (-tsj'z); ‘it snows’ 
(-dzas); ‘there is holiness, things are naturally good, blessed’ (-zj‘#); ‘there is 
freezing, substance cakes, settles, hardens’ (-t-2). 


From the following stems are forms indicating various other activities or pro- 
cesses: ‘tie, knot, knit, weave, make string figure, construct of string’ (-ité-2); 
‘attach several to a string, string beads, lead animals on a string, use plural loops’ 
(-48); ‘braid, twill’ (-bi8); ‘tie knot, be knotted, combine strands’ (-Za3) ; ‘lead one 
by rope’ (-lé’s); ‘untie one thing knotted to another’ (-’at); ‘untie knot by knot, 
unravel’ (-ia) ; ‘become untied without apparent cause’ (-7a) ; ‘tied object becomes 
loose, loosen, slacken’ (-ilé°#); ‘spin, turn object on self’ (-dis); ‘twirl round ob- 
ject’ (as top), spin to fine texture, cause to spiral, bend fine delicate material’ 
(-tas) ; ‘twist, wash, wring’ (-gis) ; ‘move in pivoting fashion by mechanical means’ 
(-gis); ‘scare, frighten, earth spins’ (-d-xis); ‘swell, fluff out’ (-t8af); ‘cut with 
blade, create gap, fork’ (-gi8); ‘mow, cut separate strands of grassy, hairy ma- 
terial, shear’ (-2ih); ‘saw’ (22); ‘cut clean, even and fine, cut delicately’ (-iqs); 
‘cut corn from cob’ (-ési); ‘sever by chopping, pounding’ (-tsi£); ‘chop vigorously’ 
(-tsrit); ‘grind, pulverize between surfaces’ (as on metate) (-kd:2); ‘crumble, 
granulate by hand, pulverize with hand, splinter’ (-za); ‘rasp, file, roughen with 
file, be roughened by filing’ (-t88); ‘rub surfaces together, whet, sharpen’ (-ka3); 
‘make strip, tear cloth’ (-zg's); ‘tear, rend, rip with great force’ (used of light or, 
sound), ‘plow, crack’ (-dla‘?). 

‘Clean, clear with brush or hands’ (-dah); ‘feather, fasten feather to’ (-ta); 
‘boil, cook’ (-bi8); ‘roast, parch, bake’ (-iis); ‘stuff casings, turn casings inside out’ 
(-go%); ‘sweeten, make cake’ (-kq't); ‘splashed substance adheres to surface’ 
(-ka'#); ‘dress hide’ (-zé-#); ‘singe, parch’ (-zis); ‘gird, belt, put belt on’ (-zas); 
‘sew, stitch, extend surface’ (-kat); ‘baste, make small stitches’ (-t8ah); ‘make 
trellis, intertwine’ (-zah); ‘string evenly and tightly, arrange hooked strands’ 
(-Zah); ‘gather scattered objects or materials, liquid accumulates, pour’ (-zit); 
‘mark’ (-zoh); ‘squirm, shoot arrow’ (-ioh); ‘shoot arrow, arrow moves’ (-ka); 
‘track, trail’ (ka); ‘tame, domesticate, break horse, make smooth, level, uniform’ 
(-Z9°#); ‘go hunting’ (-Zah); ‘spread through, permeate, dance amongst’ (-27%); 
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‘tip, tilt, slant, skew, become angular, be ridged’ (-kq'#) ; ‘hoe, dig with implement’ 
(-yol); ‘dig after’ (-t&-2); ‘steam to comfortable warmth’ (-sit); ‘comb, brush’ 
(-Zoh) ; ‘be shelled off’ (-Zoh); ‘be flaky, misty’ (-Zol); ‘crush, smash, press’ (-d228) ; 
‘stick into’ (as splinter) (-d2i#); ‘make pointed, sharpen to a point’ (-t3); ‘be 
blunt, dull’ (827-2); ‘soil, rile, make filthy, disagreeable, obnoxious’ (-t%-); ‘put 
out of order, soil, pollute, befoul, contaminate, wrong, ruin, mar, dishonor, dis- 
credit’ (-i&rg't); ‘absorb, saturate, amalgamate, merge’ (-téa?) ; smooth, iron’ 
(-do't); ‘straighten resistant material’ (-kas); ‘stretch, draw wire or rope tight, 
pull slender object’ (-tSot); ‘center, divide in center, average’ (-ni'); ‘pay com- 
pensate’ (-yé-l); ‘exchange, trade, buy, sell’ (-nz); ‘get rich with, obtain wealth’ 
(if-2); ‘win, lose stake’ (-bj'2); ‘instruct, give information, guidance’ (-tf-2). 

Specific stems indicate rubbing on; some are stems describing colors: ‘blacken 
with soot, apply soot’ (-t8); ‘be white, whiten, apply white to’ (-gah); ‘spot, 
speckle’ (-ki8); ‘blur, smudge, be dim’ (-é#§); ‘apply red, redden’ (-t3h); ‘be very 
red, redden intensively, blush’ (-t8rth); ‘yellow, apply yellow’ (-tsoh); ‘be gray, 
indistinct’ (ba); ‘strew sand for sandpainting’ (-ka); ‘sprinkle in continuous line’ 
(-zas); ‘smear with gum, heavy grease’ (-dZah) ; ‘apply salve’ (-tlah). 

The following refer to processes of generation: ‘implant, impregnate’ (-yé-2); 
‘be, become pregnant’ (-téq°t); ‘originate, be born, give birth to, bear down on’ 
(-t&-2). 

Several stems refer to delimitation of space: ‘there is empty space’ (-ke: pres.); 
‘there is volume, volume changes, apply pressure, flood, crowd, enclose, release’ 
(-’q't); ‘build, put up structure’ (-bj‘?); ‘be angular, form angle, crotch, fork, 
curve’ (-tfah). 

Some stems that denote group action or action affecting the social group are 
more closely related to motion than to behavior: ‘plead, beg, beseech, request, 
engage to sing’ (-kq't); ‘bring into group one by one, guide scattered group, drive 
animals’ (-nz); ‘hand food to, share food, replenish food stock’ (-tsof) ; ‘marry into 
group, group consents to receive outsider in marriage’ (-ye); ‘be espoused to, 
group agrees to marriage of one of its members’ (-ge); ‘mate, cohabit, marry, 
group agrees to mating of female member’ (-ye); ‘animal copulates, rape, coerce, 
seduce, inveigle’ (-Za8); ‘decoy, deceive, divert attention to detriment of object, 
distract, elope’ (-ta) ; ‘become holy, sacred, preserve ceremonial order, have rever- 
ence for’ (-yi‘t); ‘pray’ (-zi't); ‘harm, curse’ (-dzj‘t); ‘set series in motion, start 
song series’ (-ya‘t); ‘present in series’ (-ya); ‘episodes move systematically’ 
(-za‘t); ‘sing, carry on ceremony, have song power, use lore, use power derived 
from learning’ (-ta‘t); ‘ask question expecting answer, beg’ (-ki#). 

The following are a few interesting derivations from the more general stems: 
from the stem -’is ‘tie with loops’ is the word for ‘adopt child, children;’ from the 
stem -/sih ‘cut corn from cob’ comes the joking term ‘shave beard’—it is more 
common to ‘pluck the beard.’ From the stem -t378 ‘file, rasp, roughen’ is the deriv- 
ative ‘be bored,’ literally ‘be filed down.’ From the stem -bis ‘boil’ comes one of 
the expressions corresponding to English ‘be in the soup.’ The Navaho ‘be em- 
broiled, in a mess, in hot water’ means literally ‘with-self things-are-caused-to 
boil.’ Two other expressions are more emphatic: ‘become deeply involved in other 
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people’s affairs (with-self things-swell-out)’ and ‘one’s own affairs are in a mess 
(with-self mush-is-stirred-here-and-there).’ 

The form for ‘make ceremonial cake’ is also the form for ‘adolescence ceremony 
ends;’ the stem for ‘track, trail’ (-ka) serves also for forms meaning ‘analyze, in- 
vestigate, adjudicate;’ the stem for ‘be white, whiten’ (-gah) is used also to ex- 
press ‘be very hot, be white hot, have fever.’ It may seem far-fetched to assume 
that the words for ‘go hunting’ are based on the stem ‘hook strands of cord’ until 
its relationship to ‘snaring’ is realized. Although ‘snare’ is usually expressed by 
-loh ‘loop,’ -Zah denotes ‘repeated use of interlocking strands’. 

f. Stems indicating sense and perception. Stems referring to sense and perception 
are particularly interesting in view of the old theory, still held by some, that 
primitive minds are apperceptive rather than conceptive. Tho most other stem 
categories already discussed are large, this class is very small. Some ideas that 
we should classify here, such as seeing, belong more properly to the category of 
motion (§t.2d). A stem (-dla‘t) that indicates penetration of the atmosphere 
seems to denote a process rather than a perception, since it means ‘bright light, 
harsh sound rips (the air).’ It is perhaps true that even the stems listed in this 
category are primarily verbs of motion insofar as the idea is compatible with the 
expression of sensibility. 

Navaho has certain generalized stems of sensation and perception: ‘be aware,’ 
from which derives ‘touch, feel, taste, recall, remember’ (-nit, -nj); ‘there is vi- 
bration’ (-dé:l); ‘vibration is heard, felt’ (as train moving, thunder pealing) (-dil); 
‘sense vibration by eye, see fleetingly, shimmer’ (-bj'2). 

Other stems emphasize the existence of percepts rather than the person per- 
ceiving them: ‘give off odor, odor moves, small’ (-t3-#); ‘hear, sound, make noise, 
sound moves, resound, echo’ (-té{-?). The following describe a sense of feeling: 
‘irritate, give twinge, pain spreads, have pangs’ (-t&); ‘be hot, warm, heat’ (-doh); 
‘suffer, hurt’ (-ni, -n ); ‘be sensitive to touch, itch, tingle, tickle, prickle, respond 
sexually to touch’ (-yes); ‘itch, be irritated so as to itch, be ticklish’ (perhaps 
emphasizes itching in patches) (-yo%); pet ardently, try vainly to excite sexual 
desire’ (-go8). 

I have classified the color stems among processes since most of them refer to 
‘rubbing with’ or ‘application of’, that is, ‘movement of substance’. It may have 
been noticed that ‘blue’ was not included among the colors. The common color 
words are static with a prefix (#-) denoting ‘inherent, natural’ of the pattern 
titsoh ‘it is naturally yellow’. ‘Blue’, however, has a different form, do-tlizZ, whose 
relation to ‘squirm, move in zigzags’ (-ti3) seems apparent, altho there is no ex- 
planation for it. A related stem with cessative and static forms means ‘be a dot, 
just a pinch, barely detectable, used up, meager’ (-ti-2 stat.). 

A basic tenet of Navaho religion is that knowledge is power. Knowledge is 
valued as training; it is not of itself emotional but its possession gives rise to some 
of the most marked emotional attitudes. The stem for ‘know, possess knowledge, 
be acquiainted with, be able to analyze, summarize’ (-zj-t) is mentioned here as 
denoting the sum of all faculties, perceptions, concepts and abilities man can 
possess or attain. The stem for ‘know’ is closely related, phonetically and gram- 
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matically, as well as semantically, to the stem ‘be holy, blessed, sanctified’ (-yi"2), 
which is similarly related to the stem ‘harm, perform evil, use sorcery’ (-dz}-2). 

The group of sound words is very highly developed. The series suggests a dis- 
cussion of onomatopoeia and the possibility of onomatopoeic origin. Navaho has 
a prefix that means ‘sound of;’ it is used with sound stems which often occur in 
this form only. The stems, if they may be so called, are sometimes used as in- 
dependent sound syllables as, ‘don don it sounds’. If they are to be considered as 
stems, they represent the only case in which a stem is used independently of pre- 
fixes; it is doubtless best to characterize them as free syllables. Many, however, 
show a close resemblance to, even identity with some of the verbs of motion or 
action, and comparison suggests such a close relationship that one should not dis- 
card the possibility that certain stems originated in onomatopoeic syllables. 
Compare, for instance: 


téi- ‘sound of’ English sound of Progressive English 
stem 
téi-mal ‘prattle, babble’ ~mat ‘gulp noisily’ 
téi-ma'l ‘mumble, grumble’ 
té-bal ‘flapping’ -bat ‘curtain flaps’ 
téi-dil ‘vibration’ -dit ‘flutter, dart, bounce, 
flash’ 
tsi-di'l ‘rumble of distant thunder’ 
téi-dt'l ‘low rumble’ 
téi-dit ‘small stick breaking, dice 
sticks hitting stone’ 
tsi-don ‘explosion’ -do'l ‘explode, shoot gun’ 


-dg't ‘jerk resistant elastic ob- 
ject, beat drum’ (not 
identical with preced- 
ing stem) 


There is no proof that the sound word came first and the verb series developed 
from it or the reverse. It seems probable that the two developed side by side, 
one not necessarily growing out of the other, but rather that one may have sug- 
gested new forms and play upon the others. A careful comparison of cognates in 
other Athapaskan languages may shed light on this question. 

g. Stems indicating mental attitudes, emotions, behavior. Stems defining atti- 
tudes, emotions and behavior are, like those of perception, few in number, but 
interesting in content as well as in the choice of ideas expressed. Several denote 
attitude and position in life: ‘be secretive, do secretly, keep hidden, do surrepti- 
tiously, steal, hide’ (-’7-4); ‘be in a position of poverty-stricken respectability, 
subject to pity, demanding kindness from others’ (-ba‘f); ‘be opportunistic, enjoy 
life as it comes’ (-dj‘?); ‘become accustomed, get used to’ (-d{-2); ‘have attitude 
toward, want, consider’ (-zj't); ‘fear, frighten’ (dzj‘t); ‘be cowardly, hesitant in 
face of danger, worm out of, back out, animals stampede’ (-yts); ‘be confident, 
believe, have faith in’ (-dlq't); ‘desire with little hope of realization’ (-ni-t); ‘for- 
get’ (-nah, -nqh). 
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Navaho ideas of love, hate, anger and the like are based on principles entirely 
different from ours and require a separate discussion, which must include a re- 
view of social duties and privileges, as well as an outline of fundamental ethical 
beliefs. Often the words are built by variation on a few stems. Some expressing 
attitudes and traits are: ‘be lonesome for someone who is gone, be worried, sad 
at absence of person, be missed, be bereft’ (-yq); ‘take responsibility for, take 
care of, watch over, act wisely about’ (-yq'l); ‘favor, befriend, sympathize with, 
identify self with, collaborate with, become partner to’ (-nif); ‘establish courtesy 
due to kin, haunt’ (bipolar) (-dzq°2); ‘pacify, reconcile, apply rules of kinship ob- 
ligation’ (-dzj't) ; ‘stand by, be loyal’ (-dzj:t) ; ‘be in charge of, reliable, responsible’ 
(-nt); ‘have affection for, love’ (-zq't). 

Words expressing social contacts and ideals may denote great delicacy in the 
handling of social circumstances and indicating socially determined attitudes. 
Stems for such expressions are: ‘disdain, abhor, reject’ (-’j-t); ‘close eye to, dis- 
regard for, spite, ignore’ (-ni-t); ‘dislike, shun, oppose person because he is des- 
picable’ (-t8-d pres.); ‘hate’ (-la‘t); ‘dislike because of some undesirable trait 
(-dj:2); ‘hesitate with respect, suppress desire for, be careful with fragile object, 
handle with care’ (-ti*#); ‘have confidence in, be suspicious of without proof’ (bi- 
polar) (-li-%) (ep. §7). 

Anger is deplorable because it indicates a breach in the established ideal that 
demands social as well as religious harmony; it is variously defined depending on 
the conditions that engender it. One type only is sanctioned, that artificially 
aroused by enemies: words compounded on the stem -ke-l ‘exert authority in 
words, speak harshly to and about enemy (foreigner), scold.’ Stems indicating 
other degrees of ill temper, resentment or antagonism depend on the cause: ‘be 
annoyed, provoked, infuriated, selfish, stingy, act the bully, obtain by force, 
hoard’ (t3;-2); ‘be irritable, cranky, easily angered’ (-tz); ‘be angry because one is 
sad’ (-iq); ‘be angry because of sex rivalry, be sex competitor’ (-dzq't); ‘be angry 
because one is covetous’ (-z4); ‘become enraged because rights are interfered 
with, spoil, ruin’ (-t8g°t); ‘show grudge, be bitter, resentful, antipathetic’ (-la-t); 
‘be suspicious with definite cause’ (-ni- cessative only). 

7. Many Navaho words or stems are bipolar, that is, a single word expresses a 
quality and its antonym. Several stems have been noted as having opposite 
meanings: some words have exactly the same form with a meaning and its oppo- 
site, some are modified by prefixes, others by phonetic and grammatical stem 
changes. For instance, -zq'? and its agentive form -dzq't mean ‘have affection for, 
be loved, establish courtesy to relatives’ and ‘be haunted, there is sex rivalry, 
there is contention, disagreement between relatives’. -zj't, a general stem meaning 
‘have attitude’ and its agentive, -dzj?, may function in words of a long series 
with meanings varying from ‘be polite, courteous, reconcile, placate, tame, apply 
rules’ to ‘curse, harm, work sorcery on, bewitch.’ The meanings of -i:t with subtle 
modifications may indicate ‘have confidence in’ or ‘be suspicious without proof.’ 

8. Conclusions. The brief semantic classification of Navaho verb stems illus- 
trates the primary subdivisions of verbal ideas into static verbs and verbs of 
action or motion, the latter so exaggerated as to include even perceptions. The 
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static stems are elaborately descriptive and partially obviate the need for adjec- 
tives. Nevertheless unconjugated elements that precede the verb resemble adjec- 
tives. These ‘words’ have static and progressive forms which are differentiated 
by meaning; in this respect they resemble postpositions. A smaller category of 
verbal expressions is treated exactly like the noun—the stem is absolute and the 
prefix is the possessive, sometimes called the ‘objective’, pronoun. 

8.1. These considerations give rise to many problems, among them the ques- 
tion of what a Navaho word is. Another is the historical relationship of Navaho 
to the many other Athapaskan languages. Apparently Navaho is the result of a 
number of historical processes, some characteristic of the west, some of the north. 
The semantic effect is here emphasized, for though it is less obvious than the 
phonetic and morphological aspects of the language, it contributes a different 
kind of understanding. The inclusion of many doublets and their connotations 
should be an aid to the accurate selection of cognates and the determination of 
their changes. The bipolar words and stems should also contribute to comparison 
of the various languages. 

8.2. Navaho exploits phonetic variation to extremes—slight modifications of 
quantity, tone, aspiration and sound interrelationships, to mention the most out- 
standing. From the examples given the symbolic relationship between stems with 
such variation must be obvious: sdZa’’ ‘there is a granular mass, plural-objects- 
are-considered-as-a-mass’ doubtless has an historical connection with %dze’’ 
‘there are plural objects, there-is-condition-of-plural-objects-considerd-as-a- 
group;’ they are probably doublets. The relationship between -s¢’’ ‘it is pungent’ 
and -szt:’ ‘it is extremely (disagreeably) pungent’ is obvious, since we know that 
x is augmentative or pejorative, but it seems that -sz’’ ‘it is numbing’ is also re- 
lated; so far the relation of the high and low vowels in this kind of setting has 
not been determined, tho its significance is realized. The stems -bqs ‘hooplike 
object moves’ and -mas ‘spherical object moves’ may be derived from the same 
source. The b of some Athapaskan languages may correspond to an m in others. 
If so, in Navaho they have been differentiated in meaning as well as in form. 

Other examples are not fully explained on the basis of phonetic change or con- 
fusion; -tsras ‘continuous sky mass moves,’ -t8ra ‘puffy sky masses move’ can 
hardly be due to mispronunciation exclusively. In some languages ts and ¢3 con- 
stitute a single phoneme, as do s and §. In Navaho there are settings in which 
each of these sounds may have the value of the other; even s and ts may be used 
interchangeably, but there are cases in which they must be distinguished. 

8.3. Examples that suggest semantic symbolism are the following groups of 
stems, the only difference being the initial within each group (that is, all princi- 
pal parts are the same except for the initial). Similarity of meaning can hardly be 
accidental in view of these other likenesses: -yot ‘1. wind blows, blow 2. inflate, 
bloat, deflate,’ -zot ‘blow hard, blow through a tube,’ -sot ‘blow lightly;’ -ye ‘group 
consents to receive outsider in marriage,’ -ge ‘group agrees to marriage of its own 
member,’ -ye ‘group agrees to marriage of its female member, mate;’ -ya't ‘set 
series in motion, start song series,’ -za‘t ‘ceremonial episodes move in order, pro- 
ceed in order,’ -sa‘t ‘set about having ceremony,’ -la‘t ‘perform ceremony,’ -ta:t 
‘sing, sing ceremony;’ -dzah ‘smear with gum, heavy grease,’ -ilah ‘apply salve.’ 
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Such formal sound groupings are numerous. These, tho elementary, cannot be 
wholly explained by phonemics, morphology or semantics alone. The relationship 
of y, s and dz initials may be grammatically clear: -t-y- may become -s- and -d-y- 
may become -dz- but they do not always combine thus, and even the formal rela- 
tion is more complex than the formulas indicate. Grammatical devices do not 
account for the relation of -ta:t and -la‘t or for that of dz of -dZah ‘smear with heavy 
grease’, and i of -tlah ‘apply salve.’ The problem of phonetic symbolism is in- 
triguing; to judge by hints in other Athapaskan vocabularies, the symbols must 
have been crystallized for a very long time. Unfortunately, in the published word 
lists forms corresponding to -dzah and -tiah are translated as if they could be used 
interchangeably. 

8.4. Navaho is luxuriant in forms and vocabulary. It may seem richer than its 
nearest relatives, the Apache languages, because of the way they have been pre- 
sented. However, since Navaho culture is more diverse and inclusive than that 
of the various Apache tribes, since it includes more from Southwest cere- 
monialism, revamped into a distinctive pattern, it is probable that the language 
reflects the tendency of other phases of the culture. Certainly the language has 
kept in line with the cultural development. A comparison of social and ceremonial 
traits indicates that the Navaho learned enormously from other tribes and the 
language may show that Navaho contacts with the now more remote Athapaskan 
tribes were closer and more numerous than were those of the Apaches. At any 
rate Navaho affords an unparalleled opportunity for analyzing processes and rela- 
tionships because of the unlimited mass of materials at our disposal; published 
texts are abundant, tens of thousands speak the language and many are capable 
of explaining the subtlest nuance. 

8.5. My experience with other Indian languages, even though they are unre- 
lated, leads me to conclude that linguistic questions may be more efficiently for- 
mulated in a way that I may describe as ‘Indian’ as contrasted to Indo-European 
and by this statement I mean nothing occult. Even though ideas may be 
expressed in ways so different as to be non-comparable, nevertheless a common 
ideational pattern runs through the languages I know. Stress on aspect and spa- 
cial concepts rather than on time, emphasis on adverbial notions, especially of 
place and direction, attaching greater importance to a motion or action than to 
the person who performs it are examples of details that contribute to the overall 
design. 

8.6. Since in North America experiences, habits and beliefs were more similar 
among the several tribes than amongst any Indian tribe compared with a 
European group, it is reasonable to expect that the Indians had similar impres- 
sions and therefore originated words whose meanings were more uniform, no 
matter what their composition. In the vocabularies I have analyzed certain con- 
cepts are outstanding. For example, all have specific stems to express various 
phases of hunger—‘hungry, hungry for fat, hungry for meat, hungry for fresh 
meat, hungry for greens, etc.’—and words for sharing food as well as to deplore 
unwillingness to share. Loneliness is variously defined, the words by their charac- 
ter lend pathos to a tale or conversation. In Navaho and Wiyot the verbal em- 
phasis is on proper treatment of relatives so as to avoid being alone; in Coeur 
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d’Aléne it is on desertion as a punishment. The vocabulary of each language is 
developed to stress these attitudes. 

8.7 As there are similarities between the different languages there are also 
contrasts. An analysis of Coeur d’Aléne vocabulary from myths and tales shows 
a great many synonyms for ‘persistence’, or rather, many stems denoting par- 
ticular kinds of persisting; Navaho dictionaries and word lists do not even include 
the word ‘persist’ or any of its synonyms*. No one could possibly escape the em- 
phasis on this group of words in Coeur d’Aléne. In Navaho, of course, comparable 
words exist, but they are indicated by aspectual devices that mean ‘keep on... ing, 
continue to. . . to the end” and they do not recur time and time again in a kind 
of ethical context. 

8.8. The ethics of primitive people is a subject that has hardly been touched by 
ethnologists; usually ethics is treated as an incident of some other subject. As the 
preceding contrast illustrates, a study of vocabulary secured from texts spon- 
taneously dictated, rather than from translation which must be artificial, would 
furnish not only details of social obligations, but actual formulations of those 
valued above others. 

The close correlation of Navaho concepts, as formulated in language, with 
dogma and purpose as outlined in the socio-religious structure and ritual is so 
close as to suggest that such accord may prevail elsewhere, perhaps generally. 
The semantic phase of linguistics must have as much to offer to the complete 
picture of primitive life as have the various branches of ethnology. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 





® Gladys A. Reichard. Coeur d’Aléne. Handbook of American Indian Languages, Vol. III, 
571ff, 651ff. 

7 Cp. Robert Young and William Morgan. The Navaho Language, 155, 182, 200. Office of 
Indian Affairs, Education Division. Phoenix, Arizona 1943. 














THREE WELSH ETYMOLOGIES 
Rosert A. FowKes 


1. Welsh hufen ‘cream’ 


This word, which seems to have no immediate cognates in the other Celtic 
languages (altho a possible ultimate cognate in Early Irish will be mentioned 
later), has been explained as etymologically akin to OHG seim, NHG Seim 
‘liquid honey.’ This is the view of Pedersen,! and it is repeated in Walde-Pokorny,? 
where Fick’ is cited as the source. Walde-Pokorny’s suggested pre-form for 
both the Welsh and German words is *soimeno-, itself an extension of an as- 
sumed Indo-European base *sé(7)-, sai-, (sai-), st- ‘drip, run; damp.’ A certain 
amount of phonological elasticity must be allowed in order to relate all these 
variant forms. Moreover, obvious semantic difficulties are encountered in at- 
tempting to embrace under one ancestral form all the words allegedly derived 
from that base. Among the assumed cognates are: Lith. séile ‘spittle, slaver’, 
syvas, Lett. stwe, stws ‘oil produced while stamping hemp’ (the latter forms 
showing a w-formant), Gk. alovéw ‘moisten, sprinkle, water,’ Goth. saiws, 
OlIcel. s#r, sjor, OE s%#, OS, OHG séo ‘sea, lake’, and even Gk. ala ‘blood’ 
(from *sai-men-, beside *sai-wen in Gk. alovéw, and thus exhibiting, like hufen 
and Seim, an m-extension. *sai-men is interpreted by Walde-Pokorny as ‘das 
dick hervortropfende.’ The Olcel. form seimr ‘honeycomb’ is cited as a close 
cognate, also seima ‘layer of mucus or viscous liquid.’ 

It is admitted by WP that difficulty is encountered in associating Gk. alua, 
Germ. Seim and Welsh hufen, in view of the contradicting vowel gradation. 
But a semantic device is invoked in order to link at least the last two words 
(phonologically both can be from *sei-m/soi-m-): a basic meaning of ‘sweet 
layer of cream on top of milk’ is posited, and the authors, unlike the present 
writer, see no difficulty in proceeding from this sense to that of ‘honey, honey- 
comb.’ 

Such an assumption betokens an excess of semantic tolerance. Moreover, how 
can the other suggested cognates be admitted in view of this supposed basic 
meaning? It seems highly questionable whether all these words are actually 
related to each other, and the semantic justification for including Welsh hufen 
is likewise problematical, despite the phonological possibility. It is not the 
purpose of the present note to clarify the status of all the alleged etyma but, 
rather, to propose a new etymology for Welsh hufen ‘cream.’ 

Phonologically, hufen can be derived from an IE base *seu- (IE s- becomes 


1H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen 1.71 (Géttingen 1909- 
13). 

2A. Walde and J. Pokorny, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 
2.465 (Berlin and Leipzig 1927-32). 

3A. Fick, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 2.304 (4th ed. Gét- 
tingen 1891 ff.). 
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h- in Welsh;* IE eu, like all IE w-diphthongs, yields Welsh u*). The suffix in- 
volved may contain either -m- or -b-, for both these sounds become, in inter- 
vocalic position, -f- (voiced spirant [v]) in Welsh.* Starting from a base *seu- 
one can find striking semantic congeners, cf., e.g., MLG sivel, Dutch zuivel 
‘milk, butter, cheese’, East Frisian sifel ‘milk and all its products.’ These forms 
are listed in Walde-Pokorny (2.469) under a base *seu- plus labial formants 
(*seu-p, *seu-b-). This is the familiar base from which are derived OE sipan, 
Olcel. spa ‘sip, drink,’ OHG sifan ‘drink’ (NHG saufen), OHG sf ‘broth, 
soup’, also Olcel. saup (full grade) ‘buttermilk’, also Skt. stipa-h ‘broth, soup.’ 
From this same base, with guttural suffixes, are derived Lat. siicus ‘juice, sap,’ 
MHG swe, soc, gen. soges ‘juice.’ OIr. stig ‘juice, sap’ is probably a loanword; 
Welsh sug is almost certainly so, as attested by the retention of initial s-.? A 
closely related word with a l-formant is seen in OPruss. sulo ‘curdled milk, 
geronnene Milch,’ cf. also Lett. sula ‘sap, liquid,’ Skt. surd (r from 1) ‘spiritous 
liquor,’ Avest. hurd ‘kumiss.’ There is a possible Celtic cognate in Early Irish 
suth (from *su-tu-s) ‘juice, milk’ .® 

Skt. sdma-h, Avest. hawma- ‘Soma juice’ are considered by WP to be derived 
from this same base *seu, plus an m-formant. Whether these words are to be 
admitted as cognates or not is questionable. They seem actually to stem from 
secondary derivations of *su- ‘press out’, as can be seen from Skt. swndti ‘presses 
out.’ WP, to be sure, posited ‘press out sap’ as one of the meanings of the base 
*seu-.° This seems debatable. But, in any case, those words cited above with a 
closer semantic association with W hufen ‘cream’ appear to be legitimate cog- 
nates, regardless of what further extensions of the base may be posited. 


2. Middle Welsh bala ‘efflux of a river from a lake’ 


The word survives in Modern Welsh only in place names. Bala (in Welsh 
usually with the definite article Y Bala) in Merionethshire is the best known; 
it is situated on Bala lake. No etymology seems, as yet, to have been suggested 
for bala, but it is apparently connected with Skt. gdlati ‘drips, drops, falls’, 
causative gdlayati ‘pours off, causes to flow, strains,’ gdla-h ‘flowing, liquefying, 
dropping; flux.’ These Sanskrit forms have been shown to be related to bal- in 
Gk. rorayds els 4a B4ddAwv ‘river flowing into the sea.’ Additional cognates are 
to be found in Germanic, cf. OHG quellan, NHG quellen ‘to spring, flow forth,’ 
Quelle ‘spring, source, fount.’ A further related form is Gk. au-Bodddny (poetic 


‘ Pedersen, op. cit. 1.71. 

5 Ibid. 1.54. 

¢ Ibid. 1.116, 163. 

7R. Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish, revised and enlarged ed., transl. by D. A. 
Binchy and O. Bergin (Dublin 1946) 574; also H. Lewis, Yr Elfen Ladin yn yr laith Gymraeg 
47 (Cardiff 1943). 

8 Cited by W. Stokes, BB 19.112 and A. MacBain, Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language 353 (2nd ed. Inverness 1911). 

® Walde-Pokorny, op. cit. 2.468. 

10 See, e.g., C. R. Lanman, A Sanskrit Reader (Cambridge 1884 ff.) 150; E. Boisacq, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 114 (2nd. ed. Heidelberg 1923); Walde-Pok- 
orny 1.690. 
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for *ana-boladén") ‘bubbling up.’ These words provide semantic support for 
associating with bala the following Welsh words: balannu ‘to sprout,’ balant 
‘sprouting.’ 

Phonologically, it is possible to derive all the above forms from various grades 
of an Indo-European base *gwel-, cf. WP 1.690, where the assumed meaning 
for such a base is ‘drip down, overflow, gush forth.’ The German forms (quellen 
etc.) show the full grade of the base. Skt. gdlati (with exceptional retention of 
Indo-European 1, which usually, but by no means in every case, becomes r) 
is evidently from the o-grade, for the full grade would have yielded jal- (which 
is precisely what is seen in Skt. jala- ‘water’, a probable cognate. This etymology 
of jala- seems preferable to the suggestion” that the word is from the base *gel- 
‘cold’). Gk. au-Bodddnr likewise represents the o-grade. But Gk. bal- in B4\\w, 
etc. is from *gw]yd."* And it is from some such form with syllabic | that the Welsh 
words must be derived. The Welsh (and general Celtic) development of Indo- 
European | is al before syllabic sounds and y, cf. Welsh malu, Bret. mala ‘grind’: 
Skt. mrndmi, Armenian malem (but Ir. melim is from the e-grade)."4 

An additional possible Greek cognate is given in WP (1.690): Aéd\Aou, name 
of a spring near Eryte (originally suggested by Kretschmer KZ 31.396). This 
shows the expected Gk. initial d- from gw- before e and thus is another example 
of the full grade *gwel-. 


3. Welsh chwifio ‘wave, flourish, brandish’ 


The Germanic group of words for ‘weapon’: Goth. wépna (neut. pl.), Olcel. 
vdpn, Dutch wapen, OE wépn, NE weapon, OHG waffan, wafan (‘weapon, 
sword’) etc., all implying some such Indo-European pre-form as *wébono-, had 
long been considered to be without extra-Germanic cognates,'® when Louis 
H. Gray, in his interpretation” of the Gaulish inscription of Orgon (inscription 
no. 1 in Dottin’’) made the highly plausible suggestion that the first component 
of the Gaulish name OunBpo-yapos is related to the Germanic words for weapon 
cited above. The form is regarded by him as a -ro-formation on a base *wébe-. 
(The 7 is explained as itacism, a phenomenon that occurs elsewhere in Gaulish, 
cf. Gray, op. cit. 299). The name OvnBpopyapos is then rendered in Gray’s Latin 
translation of the inscription by ‘Armis-Magnus.’ (The second component is 
the well-known Celtic word for ‘great, large’, cf. e.g. Olr. mdr, mér and Welsh 
mawr). 

It is herewith suggested that a modern Celtic cognate of the group weapon, 
etc. (and now, too, of Wébro-) may be found in the Welsh verb chwifio ‘wave, 
flourish, brandish.’ This implies a pre-form with ‘movable s’: *(s)web-yo-. (Indo- 

11 Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford 1929 etc.) s.v. duBoddinr. 

12 Walde-Pokorny, op. cit. 1.690. 

13 Boisacq, op. cit. 114. 

14 Pedersen, op. cit. 1.4-5. 

15 Walde-Pokorny, op. cit. 1.257. 

16 Louis H. Gray, L’Inscription gauloise d’Orgon, Revue des Etudes Indo-européennes 
1.298-300 (1938). 

17G. Dottin, La Langue Gauloise 146-7 (Paris, 1918). 
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European initial sw->W chw-, cf. Welsh chwegrwn, OCorn. hwigeren ‘father-in- 
law’: Lat. socer, Gk. éxvpds, OHG swehur, OCS svekri, Skt. SvdSura-h etc. IE 
é becomes Celtic 7, Welsh 7, cf. Welsh gwir ‘true,’ Olr. fir: Lat. vérus, OHG 
war, NHG wahr, OCS vériti ‘believe’ etc.!® Intervocalic IE -b- is lenited in Celtic 
and becomes -f- (-v-) in Welsh.”) 

The case for chwifio ‘brandish’ is abetted somewhat by OHG waffan, wafan 
‘weapon, sword’. It is conceivable that the earlier meaning of the word was 
more specific, namely ‘sword’ or ‘the brandished weapon,’ but this is within the 
realm of semantic speculation. In any case, *(s)web- evidently constitutes another 
instance of a Celtic-Germanic etymological equation, at least until further 
cognates are discovered in other Indo-European languages. 


New York University 





18 Pedersen, op. cit. 1.74-5 
19 Ibid. 1.50. 
20 Ibid. 1. 116. 











REVIEWS 


Matcoim Gutsriz, The Classification of the Bantu Languages. Oxford University 

Press; London, New York, Toronto. 1948. Pp. 91. 

This is the third in the valuable series of linguistic works currently being issued 
by the International African Institute. The author, Malcolm Guthrie, is known 
for his competent descriptive grammar of Lingala, a Bantu language of the 
Congo. Moreover, he has a wide first-hand acquaintanceship with Bantu lan- 
guages. In fact, in the introductory section of the present work, he claims intimate 
knowledge regarding languages of no less than 14 of the 16 zones into which he 
here divides the Bantu family and the work itself gives evidence of a wide variety 
of observations regarding many areas in which published material is meager. 
Nevertheless, for reasons which I shall state below, one must regretfully conclude 
that the work does not answer to the expectations aroused and that it represents 
a relatively small contribution to the subject it treats. 

The book is divided into four sections: I) Introduction, II) Identifying the 
Bantu Languages, III) Methods of Classification and IV) The Bantu languages 
Classified. It is accompanied by a separate map in which the Bantu languages 
are numbered in accordance with the system described in the fourth section. 

In the brief introductory section certain general matters are treated, such as 
the establishment of a standard nomenclature for Bantu languages and methods 
of transcription. The author seems well aware of the problem of phonemic vs. 
phonetic transcription in dialect area work and one could have wished for a more 
extended treatment of this interesting topic. 

The section on the identification of the Bantu languages which follows is much 
the weakest of the work and reflects a curious lack of understanding of the method 
of genetic classification of languages. The author here chases the will-o'-the-wisp 
of the discovery of ‘criteria’ for ‘defining’ the Bantu languages. The author re- 
flects that it is ‘interesting’ that Bleek, the pioneer of Bantu linguistics, did not 
try to define the term Bantu. He also finds it ‘interesting’ that, Meinhof, the 
father of Bantu comparative work, did not make such an attempt. That the con- 
temporary investigators, Doke and Tucker, have enumerated some character- 
istics of the Bantu languages strikes him as encouraging but inadequate. We are 
told that ‘the most that has been achieved is a more or less complete statement 
of the characteristic features of Bantu languages, scarcely any one of which is 
found to apply to all the languages which everyone has accepted as Bantu.” 
This is evidently not enough for Guthrie, who is seeking a full scholastic definition 
per genus et differentia specifica. 

At this point we might have expected the writer to reflect that perhaps Mein- 
hof, Doke and the others had good reason for not attempting such a definition 
and he might have asked himself whether such definitions exist for Indo-European 
Semitic and other well-known language families. But he presses on. We are now 
given four sets of criteria, the first two of which are called principal, the latter 
two subsidiary—not, we are told, because they are less important but because 
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they are more difficult to apply through ‘contraction and attrition.’ One Cri- 
terion is the existence of a set of grammatical genders marked by prefixes in- 
volving “no correlation with sex references or with any other clearly defined 
idea” (a purely gratuitous assumption). Another is the existence of a “balanced 
vowel" system, that is, the usual Bantu five or seven vowel system. Presumably 
if any Bantu language were to differentiate the a phoneme into separate front 
and back phonemes, it would cease to be Bantu. The only criterion enumerated 
which is relevant to historical analysis is his second, ‘‘a vocabulary, part of which 
can be related by fixed rules to a set of hypothetical common roots.” 

Having at length arrived at an elaborate set of criteria, by their application, 
he succeeds in excluding some perfectly good Bantu languages. It is perhaps 
excusable that Bamum, Bafut and other languages of the Comeroon ‘Semi-Bantu’- 
Bantu borderline are not included for this is an ingrained, traditional miscon- 
ception, but what shall we say of his refusal to admit the Manenguba group 
(Nkosi and others) which even unsophisticated observers like Johnston and 
Dorsch saw were Bantu?! Moreover, these languages show special resemblances 
to those of the Duala group and Duala has always been accepted as Bantu and 
is so classified by Guthrie. 

Apparently all four criteria must be present for a language to be Bantu. What, 
then, of the languages which satisfy some but not all of the requirements laid 
down by the author? Guthrie solves this problem by the establishment of a num- 
ber of low caste and outcaste groups (possibly the result of past linguistic mice- 
genation?). 

We are told of languages such as Bira “which are incompletely Bantu’ because 
while they have noun prefix classes, adjective agreement is distinctly fragmen- 
tary. These languages are included by Guthrie in his enumeration, but their lack 
of full status is indicated by the use of italics. Distinct from these, we are told, 
is another spawn of half-breeds called Bantoid, which are excluded from con- 
sideration altogether. These languages have all the Bantu characteristics except 
a common vocabulary. The example given is Bafut of the Cameroons, but of the 
six noun root morphemes quoted, three are easily derivable from standard Proto- 
Bantu forms, not to mention the prefixes. In fact, Bafut is one of the languages 
of the ‘Semi-Bantu’- Bantu area whose Bantu affiliations have been traditionally 
ignored. What other mythical hybrids may roam the African landscape, we are 
not told. But whoever they may be, they will not lack congenial companions, 
Bantoid and Semi-Bantu and the centaur-like Nilo-Hamitic. 

In his third section, Guthrie discusses methods of classification. We are offered 
several, the historical, the empirical and the practical. The historical method is, 
according to the writer, the setting up of a genealogical tree of dialects and itis 
impossible here because “with practically no historical records, true historical 
study, as distinct from comparative study is impossible.’’ The empirical method 
is the study of the distribution of isoglosses. The various types phonetic, lexical, 
syntactical etc. each comes in for separate discussion. Guthrie considers the em- 
pirical method unusable because different isoglosses lead to different classifica- 
tions. The method which he advocates, he calls the practical, that is, “the 
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presence of some arbitrariness is admitted as an essential modification of the 
empirical method.”’ Evidently, all that the writer means by this is that no one 
isogloss or restricted set of them can be used as the sole criterion. For we are 
told somewhat later that at the meeting of zones B, C and H there is a bunching 
of isoglosses of different types and that phenomena of this kind determine his 
classification. The author’s technique of classification is set forth in the final 
section. The Bantu area is divided into sixteen zones, each designated by a letter. 
Within each zone, each language is numbered, a new decade being employed for 
each subgroup. Thus the designation of the Sumba language as F 23 places it 
within the second group of languages in zone F. The problem of the definition of 
language and dialect is discussed at this point and a‘practical’ as opposed to a 
‘scientific’ solution is adopted. By ‘practical’ is apparently meant non-linguistic. 
Thus we are told that Sukuma (F 21) and Nyamwesi (F 22) are hardly more 
than dialect variants of the same language, but “for political and demographic 
reasons, we have to consider them as separate languages.” Since Guthrie never 
tells us, except for the few examples cited at this point, where these considera- 
tions have entered into his classifications, his division into languages becomes 
almost useless. Besides, what is ‘practical’ in the usual sense of the word about 
this procedure is difficult to see. The administrator, for example, wondering 
whether the same set of school text-books could be used for Sukuma and Nyam- 
wesi, might be misled by Guthrie’s classification into assuming they were far 
more different than they really are. The opposition of ‘scientific’ and ‘practical’ 
here is altogether unfortunate. The linguist, no more than the chemist, has two 
separate sets of principles, one for his laboratory and another for practical 
application. 

The final section is concluded by a listing of languages in each zone by sub- 
classes. For each zone, Guthrie gives comparable information concerning a num- 
ber of important features, e.g., the presence of a gender indicating the diminutive, 
the presence and formation of negative tenses, etc. This is much the most valu- 
able portion of the work since it enables us to plot the distribution of some im- 
portant features over the entire Bantu area. Some mapping of lexical isoglosses 
has been done by other writers, but the field remains on the whole neglected. 
Yet it is a subject of the highest interest, for here we have a vast dialect area, 
unique in the primitive world, in which the conclusions of European dialect geog- 
raphy can be tested under very different geographic and cultural conditions. It 
is as an advance in this direction that the present work makes a distinct contri- 
bution. 


Columbia University JoserH H. GREENBERG 


Anpr& Martinet, La Prononciation du Frangais contemporain: témoignages 
recueillis en 1941 dans un camp d’officiers prisonniers. (Société de Publications 
Romanes et Frangaises, No. 23.) Paris, Librarie E. Droz, 1945. 249 pp. 

The subtitle of the book is by far more descriptive of the work than th: e- 
what misleading main title, which might cause some readers to expecta: ual 
of French pronunciation. Nothing, of course, is further from the intention of 
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the author. Prof. Martinet’s book is purely descriptive and does not attempt to 
set any standard as to the pronunciation of French; furthermore it is not pre- 
cisely a book on pronunciation at all, but a book on phonemic analysis. 

The originality of the work lies chiefly in the fact that the author thought of 
a group of French middle-class people thrown together by chance in a prisoner- 
of-war camp in Germany in 1941 as a random sample of French speakers to be 
analyzed with respect to the phonemic pattern of their speech. He therefore 
decided to compose a phonemic questionnaire which he distributed among his 
fellow prisoners. 

The questionnaire requested first of all the age, profession, birthplace, and 
for obvious reasons all other places of prolonged residence. There followed a 
series of forty-five questions of which numbers 1 and 2 inquired about the 
linguistic background of the individual; numbers 3 to 31 concerned the extent 
and nature of vocalic phonemic oppositions, while 32 to 45 concerned consonantal 
oppositions in the phonemic pattern of the speaker. The typical question at- 
tempting to establish the existence of a phonemic opposition was worded 
“Pronongez-vous de facgon identique: a) ld et las? ...b) rat et ras? ...” etc. 
(No. 7). The typical question attempting to determine the nature of the phonemic 
opposition was worded—somewhat awkwardly, as the author admits (p. 18)— 
“Si vous faites une différence entre rat et ras, est-ce une différence: a) de timbre 
(voyelle plus ou moins ouverte ou profonde)?...b) de longueur (durée de la 
voyelle)?...” (No. 8). The awkwardness of the question lies in the fact that 
it can be—and indeed was in some instances—interpreted to mean “if you do 
make a difference in an exceptional case”. This is only a small example of the 
type of problem which faces anyone who is trying to formulate a questionnaire. 

Martinet received 409 answers out of 750 questionnaires distributed. In order 
to gain a statistical picture of the phonemic patterns presented by the answers, 
he decided (p. 16) not to deal jwith the phonological structure of the speech of 
each individual, but to consider each phonemic problem seperately. He felt that 
this method of approach would be less influenced by errors which might have 
been: committed by individuals answering the questions. 

The 409 individuals were classified with respect to geographic origin as well 
as to age. The geographical classification brought out the fact that 59 had trav- 
elled in their early youth to such an extent that an a priori classification seemed 
impossible in their case. The other 350 were grouped in 11 geographic regions, 
which the author established perhaps somewhat arbitrarily, taking into con- 
sideration, however, certain factors such as traditional unity of the region or 
existence of well-known dialectal divergences. The regions were of unequal 
size and representation: thus all of Southern France is grouped into one area 
with 101 representatives, including a sub-group Southwest (12 people), while 
the comparatively small Paris area, smallest in size of all the regions represented, 
follows with the next largest number of speakers, 66. The smallest sample comes 
from the region of Burgundy (8 individuals). 

The classification as to age divides the sample into three categories: under 
31, 31 to 41, and over 41. Geographically, the age classification is applied first 
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to all of France except the South, then successively to the Paris area, the East, 
the Southeast and the South. In exceptional cases the age breakdown was given 
also for other areas. 

The method used throughout is to present first in percentage form the oc- 
currence of a phonemic opposition in the various geographic divisions, and in 
the three age categories. Whenever the author wants to compare the type of 
opposition, he utilizes a fraction composed of the number of individuals specify- 
ing that they differentiate by timbre over the number of those differentiating 
by length. 

The organization of the book is extremely clear-cut and simple. After an 
introduction dealing with the questionnaire and the method utilized in interpret- 
ing it, Prof. Martinet discusses first his analysis of the questions dealing with 
the vocalic system under the following headings: L’E caduc; Les voyelles 
d’aperture maxima: l’archiphonéme A; Les voyelles d’arriére d’ouverture 
moyenne: |’archiphonéme O; Les voyelles de fermeture maxima: les archi- 
phonemes U, U et I; Les voyelles antérieures d’ouverture moyenne non labial- 
isées: l’archiphonéme E; Les voyelles antérieures labialisées d’ouverture moy- 
enne: l’archiphonéme ; L’harmonisation vocalique; Les voyelles nasales. Then 
follows the discussion of the various consonantal phenomena included in the 
questionnaire, under the headings: La sonorité; Yod et la mouillure; Un phonéme 
étranger: la nasale vélaire; L’aspiration; Les consonnes géminées. 

After the chapters containing the detailed discussion, there follows an at- 
tempt to establish a typical phonemic system for each of the regions under 
consideration: Essai de synthéses (pp. 201-222). At this point Martinet turns 
to two additional problems which can be solved only after having reached the 
main conclusions of the investigation. The first of these is a comparison of the 
phonemic patterns of those individuals who were teachers with the phonemic 
pattern of the rest of the group studied. The second is an attempt to deter- 
mine the age at which phonemic patterns are fixed by comparing the phonemic 
patterns of the geographically non-classifiable individuals with the typical 
phonemic pattern of each area where each of these individuals had lived. 

The first inquiry leads to the not very surprising result that the phonemic 
habits of teachers are rather conservative, and more influenced by orthography, 
while the second indicates that the basic phonemic oppositions are generally 
at least acquired at a rather early age, before the 10th year. 

There is no place here to discuss the individual conclusions reached by Prof. 
Martinet. The striking contribution made by his book is the approach it takes 
to the entire problem of phonemic description. Martinet recognizes that even 
in a socially comparatively homogeneous group we find a variety of phonemic 
patterns actually limited only by the number of individuals in the group. If 
this is true, then we are forced to ask just what the meaning of generic terms 
such as “French” or even “Standard French” or “Slow Colloquial French” 
really is. Whenever anyone, even a trained linguist, has tried to give a description 
of French pronunciation, Prof. Martinet tells us, he has been apt to give his 
own pronunciation. Martinet’s approach, the attempt to construct the phonemic 
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system of a group from the observation of individuals, is in my opinion an im- 
portant contribution toward evolving a type of linguistic description which 
concerns itself with the group rather than with the individual. Ferdinand de 
Saussure stated that “la phonologie . . . n’est qu’une discipline auxiliaire et ne 
reléve que de la parole’. But the analysis undertaken by Martinet shows us 
more than the parole of 409 individuals. It gives us an idea of the French lan- 
guage as a dynamic social force changing in the dimensions of time and space. 
Prof. Martinet’s study drives home the point that whenever we speak about 
“French” or “Colloquial French” we refer to an average speech which may or 
may not be identical with that of any individual. 

The details of the methodology employed by Martinet present a tremendous 
number of problems of which he is quite aware, and of which some can be in- 
timated, although not solved, at this point. Of particular importance is the 
problem concerning the collection of the data: Is the use of the questionnaire 
preferable to the oral interview by a phonetically trained observer? With regard 
to determining the existence of the opposition in the speech of the individual, 
the carefully worded questionnaire is certainly more reliable, since a trained 
observer might detect a difference which would be of no significance if the speaker 
himself were not aware of it. However, with regard to the nature of admittedly 
existing differences, the trained observer’s testimony would be of greater value, 
since the speaker could perhaps not always be relied upon to judge accurately 
the phonetic nature of the opposition. 

Another problem connected with the collection of data is the extent to which 
the individual is influenced by orthography or other elements which might 
prejudice the speaker’s idea of his own pronunciation. This problem exists 
regardless of the means of collecting the data, and is handled by Martinet in 
the only reasonable way: he acknowledges the problem, but assumes that for 
the purpose of comparison on a geographical basis it can have little effect on 
his conclusions, since such influences would exist to about the same degree 
throughout. Furthermore, by attaching particular significance to percentages 
higher than 50, or to percentages higher than the average of the entire area 
(this applies only to Northern France), he safeguards himself against attributing 
significance to error. 

One set of problems concerns merely the question of how to obtain an ac- 
curate description of the phonemic systems presented by the 409 individuals. 
Another and perhaps even more important problem, however, concerns the 
question of whether the groups of individuals considered are a reliable sample 
of the totality of which they are assumed to be representative. Statistics is 
divided into two branches: descriptive statistics, which is the type used by 
Martinet throughout the book, and inductive statistics, which concerns the 
determination of the reliability of a measurement based on a sample as repre- 
sentative of the same measurement in the unknown universe from which the 
sample is drawn. Prof. Martinet is aware of the existence of sampling problems, 


' Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale (publié par Charles Bally et 
Albert Sechehaye), Lausanne, Paris, 1916, p. 57. 
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but not of the more precise scientific means of dealing with them. He is careful 
enough to attach significance only to large differences in percentage in his 
larger samples, and thus avoids the pitfalls of attributing importance to varia- 
tions which can be reasonably accounted for by mere sampling error.? The 
inclusion of certain tests of significance, as for instance a test for the significance 
of the difference of two percentages, a test for the significance of a classification, 
or a test for homogeneity would have added to the scientific precision, but very 
little to the linguistic conclusions of the work.* 

Certainly no statistical test of significance could have procured for Prof. 
Martinet a larger and more representative sample at the time he made his 
investigation. However, it is to be hoped that in the preparation of a phonemic 
atlas of France—of which this book might be an embryo—the methodologies 
evolved in quantitative research in sociology or marketing problems will be 
fully utilized and adapted to linguistic inquiry. 


Columbia University Rosert L. Pouirzer 


A. Rosetti. Le mot, Esquisse d’une théorie générale. Deuxiéme édition revue et 
augmentée. pp. 57. Copenhague, Einar Mumksgaard, Bucuresti, Institutue de 
linguisticd romfnd, 1947, Dan. Cr. 9.00. 

This sketch is one of a series of monographs published by the Société roumaine 
de linguistique générale. Its title is somewhat misleading, as it suggests an original 
synthesis rather than what the book actually is, namely a review of various opin- 
ions concerning a number of problems connected with the notion of ‘word’. The 
author does not refrain from expressing personal preferences. But his intention 
was obviously to present a general survey rather than a critical evaluation. 
Though the extensive bibliography (pp. 46-57) contains no less than 122 items, 
this survey is far from exhaustive, a fact which is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the number and complexity of the questions touched upon. And yet, 
even within the narrow frame of a monograph, we should have expected to find 
some names and titles of works which R. has not included. A quotation from 
Morris Swadesh’s The Phonemic Principle is the only reference to American lin- 
guistic thinking. It was, no doubt, difficult for many European linguists to get 
acquainted with American publications during and immediately after the war. 
But this can not justify omitting, among others, Sapir and Bloomfield. Even if 
the reader does not espouse the mechanistic views expounded by the latter, he 
cannot help being struck by the one-sidedness of Rosetti’s purely mentalistic 
exposition. 

2 “Sampling error’? may be misleading to anyone not familiar with statistical termin- 
ology. It means simply that the difference between the measurement in the sample and the 
corresponding measurement in the universe from which the sample is drawn is due merely 
to chance. 

3 For the purpose of checking the significance of Prof. Martinet’s conclusions, I applied 
statistical tests of significance to several of the percentage differences to which the author 
attributes significance. In each instance the possibility of the difference having been pro- 


duced by sampling error (chance) was not greater than about 4 in 100, which offers a reason- 
able margin of safety in assuming the findings to be significant. 
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A first chapter is devoted to the problem of the general relations between lan- 
guage and thought. Whether the word as such should be involved there, may be 
doubted. As a matter of fact, in that part of his monograph, Rosetti constantly 
refers, not to the word, but to the sign. It is true that when we say ‘sign’, we 
usually think ‘word’: boeuf and Ochs, traditional examples since de Saussure, are 
of course both signs and words. But, in the discussions in which they appear they 
are meant as signs, not as words. The basic question, in a linguistic treatment of 
the problem of the word, is whether we are justified in positing a linguistic unit 
of that name. Now it is a fact that most linguists have so far taken the word for 
granted. The definitions of it which have been proposed are, as a rule, not such 
as might enable us in doubtful cases to decide whether a given section of an 
utterance is a word, several words, or a part of a word. They are, more often than 
not, based upon observations limited to one type of linguistic structure. They 
frequently leave out of account ‘grammatical’ words. Among the notable excep- 
tions, we should mention Buyssens’ discussion and proposals (Les langages et le 
discours, Bruxelles 1943, a work Rosetti does not mention in his bibliography). 
Bloomfield's definition of the word as ‘the minimum of free form,’ though widely 
and uncritically accepted on this side of the Atlantic, cannot be described as a 
valid solution: can we say that the ‘word’ of is more of a free form than the suffix 
hood? It should be clear that ‘word’ is a term that linguists have taken over from 
everyday parlance with its rambling semantic contents. Before it can be used 
in a scientific way, it needs to be defined. In the present state of our knoledge, 
it would seem safer to redefine it every time we consider a new linguistic pattern 
nd by reference to that pattern. Otherwise we run the risk of positing a unit 
which, when imposed upon some structures, might tend to confusetne actual 
pattern instead of elucidating it. 

Our problem, with ‘word’, is very much the same as with several other terms 
like ‘vowel’, ‘syllable’, etc., which are widely used by both laymen and specialists. 
Specialists are loath to discard them because they are handier and less likely to 
antagonize the beginner than are learned substitutes. On the other hand, they 
should be accurately defined if we want to make them serve scientific purposes. 
But the difficulty is to define them in such a way as to covery pretty much the 
same things as in everyday language, which is the only way whereby the peda- 
gogical advantage of retaining known signifiers can be preserved. When a layman 
speaks of ‘words’ in reference to English, he usually means dictionary entries, 
and their inflected variants, which, in a text, appear separated by a space from 
others of the same kind. Our first concern should be to determine the reasons 
historical, psychological, and linguistic, why the spaces in the text are where they 
are and not elsewhere. Whether these reasons are the same in two different lan- 
guages may well be doubted: the accentual factors which contribute to justify 
writing little boy with a space between litile and boy do not exist in the case of 
petit garcon; the syntactic pattern, probably combined with lexicographical ex- 
pediency, which led the Germans to make one (written?) word of aufgeben, did 
not exist in the case of English give up (two words?). Even if we eliminate such 
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historical and psychological data as seem irrelevant to our purposes, we emerge 
with a number of linguistic factors which, we know, will differ from one language 
to another. Yet, were one of them to be found in all languages, we might make it 
the criterion for our definition of the word. As a matter of fact, the criterion of 
non-separability, supplemented by certain reservations, would seem to yield 
fairly satisfactory results in the sense that the ‘word’ thereby defined would, 
in a great majority of cases, coincide with the layman’s idea of what is to be 
considered a word in the best-known languages. 

The nearest Rosetti gets to this is when he deals with the phonetic word, the 
phonemic word, and the compound word. But since his conception of the word 
seems basically psychological, all these aspects are bound to be treated more or 
less as side issues. The problem of the word as a truly linguistic unit is never 
clearly presented. 

With all its one-sidedness and psychological bias, this little book can render 
some service provided the reader is duly aware of its various limitations. It reads 
well. The material presentation is excellent. 


Columbia University AnpR& MaRrTINET 


Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, rédigé et publié sous la direction de 
Karl Jaberg; fasc. XXII, boursoufié—branko. Pp. 673-728, in-4°. Victor 
Attinger, NeuchAtel et Paris, 1948. 

Le vingt-deuxiéme fascicule de cette oeuvre monumentale suit le précédent 
& onze mois d’intervalle. Ceci représente, pour une entreprise de longue haleine, 
un rythme satisfaisant si l’on considére toute la matiére contenue dans ces 56 
pages de grand format. Pour gagner du temps, il a été décidé de réduire la part 
consacrée aux étymologies. Les raisons de cette décision nous sont exposées 
dans le cinquantitme Rapport annuel de la Rédaction, et elles nous paraissent 
fort sages. Le véritable but de ce Glossaire est de nous présenter des matériaux 
utilisables par divers spécialistes et notamment par les linguistes qu’intéressent, 
au premier chef, |’étymologie. Ceux-ci doivent trouver dans le Glossaire tous 
les renseignements relatifs aux patois de la Suisse romande susceptibles d’éclairer 
leurs recherches. Mais il n’est pas indispensable que les rédacteurs de cet ouvrage 
s’efforcent, dés maintenant, de tirer de leurs observations des conclusions 
étymologiques qu’il leur faudrait étayer par des données qu’ils devraient parfois 
chercher bien loin du domaine qui est le leur. 

De fagon générale, on peut dire que les nécessités pratiques qui obligent la 
direction et les rédacteurs & condenser un peu, n’auront pas pour effet de diminuer 
la valeur de cette oeuvre qui, dans le domaine roman, reste unique par la densité 
géographique des sondages, |’étendue et la précision des renseignements linguisti- 
ques et culturels de tous ordres qu’elle nous offre. On regrette un peu d’apprendre 
que Karl Jaberg quitte la direction de l’entreprise, mais on peut étre assuré 
qu’il la laissera dans de bonnes mains. 

Nous sommes heureux de trouver exprimée dans le Rapport annuel qui est 
de la main de M. Jaberg, l’opinion que le Glossaire ne rend pas inutile des mono- 
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graphies consacrées 4 la langue et aux coutumes de communautés particuliéres. 
Tout en reconnaissant pleinement l’importance et le bien-fondé de |’entreprise 
dont nous considérons ici les résultats, les linguistes habitués au point de vue 
structural sont tentés de déplorer qu’on ait choisi, pour présenter les matériaux 
recueillis, la forme d’un glossaire 4 partir duquel il est fort difficile de reconstituer 
la structure particulitre des ensembles linguistiques et culturels qui ont été 
soumis & l’observation. Sans doute existe-t-il, dés aujourd’hui, un bon nombre 
de monographes consacrés & des parlers franco-provencgaux de la Suisse romande. 
Plusieurs de ces travaux sont excellents. Mais on peut regretter et s’étonner 
qu’au pays de de Saussure, personne ne se soit encore avisé, 4 notre connaissance, 
de présenter une description fonctionnelle et structurale d’un parler local. 


Columbia University Anpr& MartTINET 


R. A. Hat, Descriptive Italian Grammar, Cornell University Press and Linguistic 

Society of America, Ithaca and New York, 1948, 228 pp. 

It is difficult to determine what purpose has been served by the writing of 
this book. It contains no study of dialects beyond a couple of commonplace 
remarks on pp. 2-3; no bibliography; no history of the language; no comparison 
with other languages, living or dead; and no attempt at a semantic, stylistic, 
literary, or cultural interpretation of any word, form, or class. The phonemic 
description is short, and by no means new. 

We learn that “standard” or “literary” Italian (as the Italians call it) has 
seven vowels, that the plural of delitto is delitti, and that canterd means “I 
shall sing;’’ all of which we suspected a long time ago. 

Italian was known and studied several centuries before any other modern 
European language, and there has been no lack of good Italian grammars, even 
though they did not characterize themselves as descriptive. With that in mind, 
one wonders why this one was published. We can only suggest that in the future, 
the Linguistic Society of America, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the Cornell University Press make better use of their money than to publish 
any more books of this kind. 

There is no need to go into the details of the book. For example, some phone- 
ticians might object to the use of the term gutturals for velars (228). I shall only 
remark that Mr. Hall shares a common prejudice about the number of speakers 
of Italian (although the mistake is rarely as gross as in this case). He writes (2) 
that “the approximate number of speakers of Italian is given as 43,700,000.” 
Now, the population of the Italian Republic in its present boundaries is estimated 
at about 47 millions, practically all of them speakers of Italian. Since there are 
many more in Corsica, Tessin, Venezia Giula, Malta, Dalmatia, Tunisia, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Egypt, Turkey, America, Africa, etc., it is obvious that 
Hall’s number is from fifteen to twenty-five millions short of reality. 

I must also remark that there is no such thing as Tyrol in Italy (2). Perhaps 
Mr. Hall meant the region called Alto Adige which since the “option,’”’ contains 
less than 200,000 German speakers, the vast majority of whom are bilingual. 
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In Piedmont, the Aosta valley speaks not a Provengal (same page), but a ““Franco- 
Provengal,” i.e. essentially, a French dialect of an archaic type, very close to 
Old French. 


Princeton University G. BonFraNTE 


JOHANNES HeDBERG, The Syncope of the Old English Present Endings: A Dialect 

Criterion (Lund Studies in English, 12). Lund: Gleerup, 1945. 

Dr. Hedberg has written a most useful book on a significant point of OE 
descriptive grammar and OE dialectology, namely, the relation and proportion 
of syncopated vs. unsyncopated forms of the 2nd and 3rd sg. pres. ind. of the 
strong verbs and of the weak verbs of class I excepting for short-stemmed jan- 
verbs in -r and a few others (pp. 284-5). The material is drawn from all OE 
prose and is evidently complete. The full listing of all contract forms is most 
valuable from the point of view of purely descriptive grammar, and is thus an 
index unlikely to be superseded. The material occupying most of the book (47- 
279), is arranged according to the consonantal ending of the verb root; a Verb 
Index (306-10) guides the reader to the proper place for his illustrations. There 
is a compendious survey of previous theories (280-3), none quite satisfactory, 
concerning the origin of these contract forms. The result of the study (296 ff.) 
is to show that: ‘What is evident is this: the unsyncopated form was as typically 
Anglian as the syncopated was West Saxon and Kentish.’ 

But the book has much more general utility and interest than the foregoing 
statement of its structure and essence might suggest. First there is the list of 
Sources (13-43), a list of all published OE prose manuscripts and a first-rate 
bibliography. A few minor suggestions: St. Gregory’s book (13) should be 
entitled Regulae Pastoralis Liber, Cura Pastoralis and the like being a false 
title, for over a century at least the rather exclusive property of specialists on 
OE literary matters (see Mediaeval Studies 10, 129 ff., Toronto, 1948). The 
‘Blickling Homilies’ (35), formerly in the possession of the Marquess of Lothian, 
is at present owned by Mr. William H. Scheide of Princeton, N. J. ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’ (38), better the ‘Old-English Annals’: the F-version, a bilingual, 
is Latin and English, not French and English, and use might well have been 
made of the edition of this text in Benjamin Thorpe’s six-text edition with cor- 
rections according to C-H. Fernquist, Studier i modern Sprdkvetenskap 13, 43-52 
(Uppsala, 1937) and Magoun, Modern Language Quarterly 6, 371-80 (1945). 
The C-text has been competently edited by Harry Rositzke as Vol. 24 of Max 
Férster’s Beitrdge zur englischen Philologie, 1940. The representative of West- 
Mercian culture in King Alfred’s entourage (286) was Archbishop Plegmund of 
Canterbury. Wulfstan’s origin (288) is a complicated and controversial matter 
on which see Max Férster, Der Flussname Themse, etc. (Sitzungsberichte d. 
bayer. Akad., phil.-histor. K1. 1, 257-64, 1941). 

For future writers of text-books for beginners in OE the book will be an 
everlasting treasure-trove and will enable them conveniently to supply with 
the principal parts of all verbs in question the contracted 3rd sg. pres. ind. This 
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essential and for a beginner often difficult form should be supplied paranthetic- 
ally in a glossary along with the ordinary principal parts in the case of every 
verb in question (vs. the mere indication of class numbers and back references 
to a grammar) as follows: béodan (btett), béad, budon, boden. Such is the practice 
in up-to-date grammars of German, a language which offers pedagogical problems 
virtually identical with OE. 


Cambridge, Mass. F. P. Magoun, Jz. 








